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Talking 


The Editor gets so many questions and comments she is 
unable to answer individually, that this page seems almost 
a necessity, in spite of the fact that we always have more 
good ideas than space. Perhaps the most frequent question, 
and one that seems to make the most unnecessary demand 
on the editor’s time and gray matter is something like this: 
“T have a project for interesting children in hygiene or 
geography or rhythmic dancing or what not. Shall I send 
it to you?” Or, ‘“‘We gave a play that was considered very 
successful] in the community. Do you want to see it?” Or, 
“My primary supervisor likes my way of using a bulletin 
board. Would you be interested init?” To all and sundry 
the editor says, most emphatically, yes, we are interested 
in everything that is worth engaging the attention of 
primary teachers and are glad to read it, even*if we cannot 
always find space for it; but we cannot tell, until we have 
seen the manuscript, whether it is suitable for our publica- 
tion or not. So send the copy and not the question. 

In this connection there are one or two matters the editor 
would like to have better understood. One is dates. We 
cannot use copy in the December issue that reaches us 
December 2 or November 20, however brilliant it may be. 
It should be sent at least three months preceding the month 
of December to compete for a place in that issue. Another 
is the character of children’s handwork sent for illustration. 
This is almost always very interesting, but it is also almost 
always impossible to reproduce. Crayon drawings in 
strong colors do not make good cuts, and we have not 
facilities for handling objects made of cardboard or clay. 
In such cases, send an ink drawing or a photograph. The 
editor often enjoys greatly looking at such things, the actual 
work of childish hands, and when they are sent for her 
personal pleasure alone, she is truly grateful, but do not 
send them for purposes of reproduction. 

Still another is the question: “I sent you an article last 
August. It has not appeared yet. Are you going to use 
it or have you changed your mind?” No, we have not 
changed our mind. Yes, we are going to use it, but—we 


Together 


are not going to tell you exactly when, because if we did 
we should probably break our word. The editor feels a 
real regard, in many cases a fast friendship, for her con- 
tributors, but she is bound to give her best affection to 
Primary Epucation, and if she keeps one contributor 
waiting six months and another only one, it is because she 
is bound to think of her readers collectively instead of 
individually. 

One more point: There is the teacher who writes: 
“Please send me a detailed outline for all the work of a 
fourth grade.” This would require an entire issue and 
read like a course of study. Such teachers have the wrong 
conception of a magazine. It is neither an encyclopedia of 
information, nor a collection of supervisors’ outlines of 
work. It should be a source of inspiration and new in- 
centive, first of all, a sharpener of wits, a standard by which 
‘a teacher may measure her accomplishment against that 
of a fellow teacher, a supplement to the teachers’ library, 
a first aid to defective education, an ever welling fountain of 
ideas. If it succeeds, also, in being a picture book for the 
children, so much the better. 

The Editor does not mean by this, however, that requests 
arenot welcome. Above everything else, she desires to know 
what you want and what you need. Any demand, within 
reason, is given careful attention. If we cannot always 
satisfy it immediately our regret is as keen as your own. 


Well, so much for the sermon. Here is another question 
that seems to be agitating the mind of every one, whether 
teachers or not. Do cross word puzzles give a greater 
mastery over language? Most people say yes at once, as 
they say yes to the Child Labor Amendment and the 
Volstead Act and Education Bills and countless other things, 
without much rea] thought. But do they? We have 
possessed dictionaries in one form or another for a great 
many years, and there is scarcely a literate household 
where you will fail to find at least a small one. Should we 
have any better command of language if we read them every 
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day or even memorized them? Is there really any such 
thing as a synonym? We venture to think not. Some 
words have similar meanings, some refer to different aspects 
of the same thing, but they are not identical in meaning, 
they have a different source, connoting the divers psycholo- 
gies of different peoples, and the whole secret of mastery 
over language consists in the recognition of these differences 
and in the art of using them with telling effect. The cross 
word puzzle says, “Away with all these subtleties. For all 
practical purposes Tweedledum is the same as Tweedledee.” 
If we actually do write and speak with this grand disregard 
for niceties of language, the result will be deplorable. Asa 
matter of fact, the result will probably be negligible. We 
shall not acquire mastery of English via the cross word 
puzzle, any more than the art of music from the victrola, 
or appreciation of the drama from the movies. We know a 
man who is still hunting for the name of a bird that lives 
in New Guinea the first syllable of which is a fur-bearing 
animal of Alaska. There is no such creature, by the way, 
so don’t look for it. What kind of mastery this man is 
acquiring, we do not know. 


Speaking of language, an English newspaper asserts that, 
“To-day the only district where decent, disappearing English 
is habitually spoken is Virginia and the Carolinas.” This 
is a sad blow to Oxford and Cambridge. but a still sadder 
one to us Bostonians, who fondly fancied that though we 
might no longer be the center of culture and music for the 
United States, we were still the almost sole possessors of a 
correct accent. According to the paper in question, the 
whole island now talks like a London suburb; lonely farm- 
houses will give you a bucket of water for your “rydi-ytor,” 
and Welshmen will point you the “wye” to Llanfihangel. 
Can it be that this is what the radio is doing to our “ well of 
English, undefiled”? 
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We are all rejoicing in spring or the thought of it. Asa 
theme for poets or rhapsodists spring is a pretty hackneyed 
muse, but if we forget for a while our modern stirrings to 
be “different” at all costs to sense or beauty, and turn once 
more to the ancients, who had no such feverish spell upon 
them, how fresh and virginal she yet appears. In the 
Georgics, even in the most conventional part of his descrip- 
tion, “‘Vergil touches our sensibilities anew,” says Mr. G. 
Sargeant, writing in the Nineteenth Century, “by his delicate 
attribution of human feeling to the swelling seeds and buds, 
and by the fine image of the fields baring their bosoms to the 
wooing of the mild west winds: 


Zephyrique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus. 
(The fields 


Unlock their bosoms to the warm west winds.) 


“But this picture of spring’s annual beauty is quickly lost 
in the sublime imagination of that great creative spring, 
when ‘God first dawned on Chaos’ and the earth for the 
first time was clothed with grass and flowers. The few lines 
that describe this vision have all the vastness and majesty 
of Milton’s inspiration. and at the close he achieves a sublime 
brevity that Milton never accomplished, throwing the 
creation of the first three days into one line: 


Inmisseque fere silvis et sidera ceo. 
(And wild beasts thronged the woods, and stars the heaven.) 


“ “There is in such utterance the same power that we feel 
in the Divine command, ‘Let there be light,’ so that even 
Milton’s splendid line— 

And sowed the heavens with stars thick as a field— 


does not give the same thrill of power.” 


“Leaner or Lifter” 


Anna Eliza Sample 


(Book rights reserved) 


OMEONE has said there are two classes of people in 
the world, the Leaner and the Lifter. Do teachers 
come under this classification? Yes, since we are in 

the world, we do. 

Leaner and Lifter? Just what do they represent and 

under which classification do I appear, you ask?. 

Sometimes it is proper in defining a word to explain it 

according to one’s life and everyday experience; 30, inquir- 
ing teacher, you will not be sent to the dictionary for an 
explanation. The definitions have been prepared. Your 
classification you can discover for yourself while reading 
them. 


A Leaner rests upon the diploma received last year or 
ten years ago. 

A Lifter seeks new knowledge: and fresh inspiration 
from year to year. 

A Leaner nags along to get results in a classroom. 

A Lifter arouses the desire to do, to create and to be 
through classroom encouragement. 

A Leaner never seeks for work, but is blind. 

A Lifter goes about with clear vision, seeking work beyond 
mere duty. 

A Leaner is a vampire—a parasite—feeding off the life 
of another, leaning on a few pupils’ ability. When dull 
J—— cannot read, it is much less exertion to call on bright 
W—— when theSuperintendent is visiting, and say, “ J—— 
will have to take the year over.” 

A Lifter is fertile soil, arousing the best in every child, 


giving the less attractive and dull pupil an opportunity 


to do his best, even if it is inferior. 
A Leaner is a surface scratcher. Never penetrates beyond 
the outward veneer of child life. 


A Lifter is a well digger who bores deep into the heart 
. each child and finds something potentially good 
there. 

A Leaner is stationary. Makes no progress. Has no 
new methods. Is too busy leaning. 

A Lifter is always moving. Uses and invents new 
methods. 

A Leaner is a stalled car with a dead engine. Represents 
indolence and, collapse. 

A Lifter is a weather beaten car with a throbbing engine. 
Represents energy and vitality. 

A Leaner is a lamp without oil, always needing replen- 
ishing—never sending out a ray of joy or hope for those in 
search of knowledge. 

A Lifter is a light-house, sending forth beams of light 
for those about to be wrecked upon the rocks of Ignorance. 

A Leaner is a browbeater, the uninteresting and dull 
pupil the victim. 

A Lifter is a healer. Touches the life of the dullard and 
inspires new hope and aspiration. 

A Leaner is a foot shuffler. Sees no goal because of 
prejudice. Is not out to win, neither are the pupils. 

A Lifter is a Marathon racer. Sees the goal with cal- 
culating, rational vision. Is out to win with the pupils. 

A Leaner loves his pay envelope, his school check, and 
tolerates his pupils. 

A Lifter loves children and earns his pay check plus. 


Now, reader: 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters, who toil down the road? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others share 

Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
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Special Classes “As Is” and “As Might Be” 


(Vitally and humanely necessary to our present system of education) 


Alice M. Cahill, 


r, is far from being my purpose to criticise our Special 
Classes as they exist in the public schools to-day. I 

wish instead merely to suggest their amplification. 
Candidly speaking, any criticism on my part would count 
for nothing, as I have observed but one—the one in my 
own building—and that merely from the corridor as I have 
passed its open door. But whereas the observations of my 
physical eye have been extremely limited, my mind’s eye 
has been far afield and as a result is “hot on their trail.” 
Special classes are good as far as they go, but they don’t 
go far enough. One such class in a district is splendid, 
but eight, one for every grade, would be wonderful. So 
my purpose’ is not to find fault with these classes as they 
are, but to wish many more of them on to the school world. 

As conditions now exist, most districts have one special 
class, a few have two, and some have none. Districts vary 
in size from twenty to sixty rooms, every room housing 
forty or more children. The regulations allow these classes 
to admit but fifteen children—fifteen children only, out of 
an aggregate varying from eight hundred to twenty-four 
hundred! Who can say that such a small percentage of 
the whole meeds special help and deserves it? And these 
children are not usually what you would call institutional 
cases. They are children with no great abnormality, no 
distasteful habits or physical appearances, no distressing 
signs of degeneracy other than extreme slowness of wit. 
If there were no special classes, they would be scattered 
through the grades, tail-enders, to be sure, but otherwise 
normal in habits and looks. Moreover, practically all.the 
children once admitted to the privilege of the class remain 
at least two years and some three and even more. So the 
percentage of those benefited thereby becomes even lower. 
One might say that rather than fifteen the admissions 
average but five or six per year. Five or six out of hundreds. 
How exclusivei—how undemocratic!—how painfully in- 
adequate! 

T know of the case of a girl who has been in one of these 
classes for four or five years. She is gaining nothing, I 
believe. To my way of thinking she, as an occupant of one 
of the fifteen chairs, has been the innocent cause of keeping 
four children who could have improved under individual 
tutelage from gaining admission to this privilege. Is it 
wise or is it fair? Or in the case of a second grade boy I 
know about—Fred was eleven years old, too old for the 
grade, of course. His arithmetic sense was splendid, at 
least for the grade requirements, and he worked with the 
best third of the class. His reading and spelling sense was 
“among the missing.” Just about Thanksgiving time his 
teacher had managed to slip inside his mental shell to the 
extent that she had actually made it dawn on him that 
phonetic sounds grouped together made words and that 
words, read in more or less rapid continuity, made a story, 
usually quite interesting. He knew his sounds, sixty or 
more of them, and now he was actually using them as 
potential tools in the building of words and sentences. 
Mcreover, he was “plain tickled” with the revelation. 
His dull eyes would light up and almost sparkle with 
delighted intelligence and a sense of power. With special 
individual help, at odd moments, Fred was on the way at 
last to becoming a reader, and with a straight one in arith- 
metic and an honest three in reading would pass in June 
quite creditably to the third grade. 

And then some time in January the Dictating Voice 
placed him in the Special Class. His second grade teacher 
was content. She felt he could get much more than she 
could possibly have time to give him. All was as it should 
be, and time wagged on to the opening day of school the 
next September. Which third grade was Fred in? None! 
He was going to spend another year in the Special Class! 


Massachusetts 


Can you explain it? His second grade teacher with forty- 
three children could have gotten Fred ready for a creditable 
promotion. Why was he still a favored one, keeping a 
chance from some other needy soul? Was it becauseghe 
had spent too much time cane-seating chairs or tapping 
the family’s boots! How could you account for it? 

This truly is not of the nature of fault finding. It is 
rather an attempt at truth seeking and an endeavor to 
demonstrate that our Special Classes do not help even 
fifteen children a year out of the many hundreds clamoring 
at their doors, and my heart-felt wish is to help at least 
eight times fifteen children every year. 

Some children go through all their school years at the 
wrong end of the class. How horribly uninspiring—how 
cruelly enervating! Day after day to be ranged with 
those “that shall not pass”—day after day listening to 
words that seem almost of a foreign tongue—day after day 
struggling alone to work out school problems and always 
failing, always failing. I know how they must feel better 
than they do themselves—for many of them do not feel; 
they are in a daze for eight or more years; they don’t know 
that they don’t know. As I said before, I know how they 
must feel. Some years ago I joined a class in esthetic 
dancing, for the sheer joy of it, with never a thought of 
bettering circulation or digestion. The class was supposedly 
for beginners, but a goodly half of the pupils had had one 
or more years of previous training with the same instructor. 
She, with these in mind, most probably, expressed very 
briefly what we were to do, and how we were to do it and 
what it was called (in French), and after little or no repeti- 
tion expected us to perform, and of course the Old Guard 
did, but I didn’t. Now one of the seven Capital Sins— 
Pride by name—shadows me most successfully. Up to 
this time in dancing groups, as in others, I had always been 
somewhere between the middle of the class and the right 
end. And now here I was, dancing supposedly for the joy 
of it, and at the same time worrying over it all and feeling 
utterly miserable because I was a tail-ender! So, rather 
than court worry but thinly disguised by the coat of 
enjoyment, I gave up. 

But can the little children in the grades give up—or do 
some of them even appreciate the causes of their stupefied 
condition, or realize the latent possibilities within them 
awaiting the kindly stimulus of individual interest? 

And so my belief is that we should have a so-called 
Special Class for every grade. Let us suppose that a 
district is large enough to have four fifth grades, totaling 
one hundred fifty to one hundred seventy children. Would 
it be difficult from that number to pick fifteen who are 
absolutely at a mental standstill, unless they get a certain 
amount of individual attention? Or might you not have 
to consider twenty-five or even more before you extended 
the privilege only to the fifteen needing it the most? You 
could never make me believe, with conditions as they now 
are, that out of one hundred sixty children of the same grade 
less than fifteen would be eligible for these classes. 

I have taught for years—O, so many years!— and never 
yet have I promoted an entire class truthfully. Johnny 
and Arthur go ahead in June because they are “old”; 
Ruth and Albert and Helen slip by because the oncoming 
numbers are so great that seats are at a premium; Mary 
and Susy are promoted “on trial,” and O, the quantities 
of red tape before you can prove that they are not on trial 
but a trial! I am not to blame, the immediate Powers- 
That-Be are not to blame, but the blame rests somewhere. 
Shall we place it at the door of “The System”? And I, 
with my untruthful promotions, typify hundreds. I receive 
the unready ones from the grade below and some one else 

(Continued on page 204) 
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When Summer Comes Again 
K. M. D. 


F the wind is howling around the corners of your house, 
and the snow is piled high in the street, as it is in front 
of my house, you are probably forming definite silent 

opinions as to my sanity. Why am I so far ahead of the 
seasons? Reputation, I suppose. We Americans are, 
according to Europeans, always in a hurry, and I must 
confess that I am in a great hurry to gain some information 
from various sources—first, from you, members of the 
teaching profession. In this article, I am starting with a 
give-and-take proposition: let us all give, and let us all 
take—no, not advice, but information. 

Inasmuch as I do not remember the color of your eyes, 
nor your pet aversion, and you have forgotten my propensity 
for wanting to do something new quite often, and to be in 
several places at once, I will plainly state that I seek your 
indulgence and your aid. 

It all comes from my habit of reading advertisements. 
Do you know, they of themselves furnish an education? 
Invariably, one’s imagination is stimulated and one’s in- 
formation augmented by reading them. Have you ever 
dealt so long with young minds that very suddenly you 
discovered that instead of maturing, your mind was growing 
very, very young? (This is not a digression.) I made the 
unpleasant discovery one day that, instead of thinking with 
my class, I was thinking as my class was thinking. Being 
sufficiently frightened, I sat for half an hour communing 
with myself and arrived at the definite conclusion that I 
would grow intelligently with my years, and—strange to 
say,—I began to read advertisements, as I thought that they, 
certainly, were inserted in papers and magazines for the use 
and reference of adults. That evening, when reading one 
of my various magazines, I came upon an advertisement 
for Moore “Push-Pins.” Accordingly, the next time I 
went to the stationer’s, I purchased some, for I had long 
been in need of a more sure device than common pins for 
tacking up papers in the schoolroom. 

To-day my February Primary EpucaTion has come, 
and in it various advertisements from various transporta- 
tion companies for summer tours and excursions, and I have 
read them all. Here I shall go back to last summer, and 
you arefconvinced that mine is a wandering mind. How- 
ever, you will remember that I am seeking your aid and, 
of course, you want the reason. 








Courtesy Chicago & North Western Line 
The{witchery of the Devil’s Lake region of Wisconsin is almost too 


well known to merit reference. Its fantastic rock formations, worn and 
weathered by the elements during centuries of time, its winding canyons 
and eerie caves present a panorama of constantly changing interest. 


This past summer, and many summers before, I spent at 
home, in a small country town with my family; that is, with 
my father, mother, and an older sister, who is also a teacher. 
George and Georgia, the seventeen-year-old twins, and the 
life of the family, were away in summer camps. We were 


a very quiet family, so I had a delightfully restful summer, 
sleeping, eating, sewing a little, and gossiping over a cup; of 
tea with the occasional callers who came to our home. 

It seemed a very short time when Labor Day came, bring- 
ing the twins home from camp, sunburned, healthy, vigorous 
youth, chattering of their accomplishments, the things they 
had learned, the friends they had made. I was packing my 
trunk when Georgia, who is my favorite (being tall and 
blond, while I am short and dark), came in to show me her 
photograph album filled with snapshots of various friends 
and herse'f, in the midst of their activities. Before I had 
gone ‘very far, I came to the picture of a fine-looking young 














Courtesy Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Whoever heard of anybody spending a vacation in the Rocky 
Mountainland of Colorado and not having a wonderful time beyond 
allexpectation? The illustration shows some folks having a panoramic 
glimpse of Clear Creek Canyon from a particularly strategic view- 
point in Denver’s Mountain Parks. 


woman, in a canoe, and for a moment my heart stood still. 
It was one of the teachers who taught in the school where I 
teach. Was it possible that Miss Anthony had been gaining 
in health and strength and friendship, as my young sister 
had, while I— 

Georgia was speaking. “Jean was one of the counselors 
at Camp. She played the piano and paid half her expenses 
that way. She is a wonder, and we were all crazy about 
her.”’ 

I remember little of the remaining pictures, except that 
Jean Anthony was in many of them. I must have seemed 
bored, for Georgia soon said, “‘O, you’re busy, I know, so I 
must let you pack.” For many minutes I sat where she 
left me, thinking deeply. What was I taking back to 
school with me? A rested body, a few new clothes for 





; ‘ «ae Se ANG 
Courtesy Union Pacific System 

The majestic Columbia River has carved its way to the Pacific by 
cutting squarely through the Cascade Mountain barrier. For nearly 
two hundred miles the mighty gorge presents a seemingly endless 
variety of beautiful scenery ranging from rugged cliffs and spectacular 


volcanic rock formations to graceful waterfalls of the most enchanting 
beauty. 
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personal adornment. I had nothing to show for my-sum- 
mer. I had been toa church fair and to two teas. I hadn’t 
a new friend. The newest book that I had read was three 
years old. My colleague, Jean Anthony, would return a 
radiant young creature (though no younger than I am), 
wealthy in mind and body, with so much to give to her 
children, while I—well, the children could not wear my 
clothes! Seated amidst the attendant disorder of packing, 
I solemnly vowed to make this coming summer a summer 
full of worthwhile gain in many directions. I would return 
to school with a real contribution to my children and 
community. 

Upon my return to school, I learned that Miss Ainslee, 
the remaining teacher in our little school, would not return 





Courtesy of Furness-Bermuda Line 


Sailing in Tinted Waters in Fairyland Surroundings. 


fortsome Jittle time, as she had taken a short trip to Europe, 
advertised at low rates. There it was again—travel and 
interest and growth, as compared with my own inertia! 
Even my pay envelope failed to bring its customary pleasure, 
for in the: things that really count, I was poor indeed. 1 
comforted myself with the thought that this coming summer 
would be different, indeed, and now, thus early in 1925, I am 
looking for its summer to bring me the things I must have. 

Having decided that I will seek adventure in my coming 
vacation, I ask, “Where shall I go, east or west, north or 
south, Bermuda, Canada, Europe?” Various plans suggest 
themselves, and when my own mind fails to suggest, there 
are always magazine advertisements which, you will please 
remember, are partly the cause of this epistle, if it be digni- 
fied, by such a name. Shall I travel to some university 

















Courtesy Cunard Steamship Line 


CunarD Liner “BERENGARIA”’ 
One of the three largest ships in the world 


several hundred miles distant from my home, or my school, 
stopping at points of interest along the way? This plan 
offers many opportunities—new wisdom and knowledge 
from courses taken, contact with professors, fellow-students, 
and travelers. At the end of such a course there is time to 
visit with one’s family. 
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Then, again, I may embrace one of the opportunities 
whereby I can travel for financial gain. My own educa- 
tional magazine advertises such positions. Providing I 
trave] into new territories, I shall gain, not only monetary 


Mount Rainier, the crowning 
attraction of the Sound cities, 
is situated a half day’s ride 
from either Seattle or Tacoma. 
Having an altitude of 14,408 
feet, or nearly three miles, 
Mount Rainier is easily the 
king of all the mountains of this 
vicinity. It isoverwhelmingly 
impressive, both by reason of 
its glacial covering, and the 
sculpture of its clifis and the 
beauty of its lower forested 
levels. 





© Asabel Curtis 
Courtesy Chicago; Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Mount RAINIER 


remuneration,.but a new knowledge of our vast country and 
its people. 

Perhaps, after all, I shall travel for the love of travel itself, 
for the joy of life, for the interest in new people and places, 
for information, for experience. It may be to Canada and 
old Quebec, it may be through the Canadian Northwest and 






Courtesy Santa Fe Railroad 


INDIAN PoTTERY MAKER 
Near Santa Fe, New Mexico 


the Rockies, down ‘into the United States to Washington, 
with Mount Rainier in its glory and splendor, orjfarther 
south to lovely California. It may be to a mid-western 
university, or it may be to quaint, historical New England, 
with its Plymouth Rock, Bunker Hill, and old Pilgrim 
tradition and charm. 

Just now, I dare not think too much, but perhaps,I can 


The most gorgeously colored and 
weirdly eroded section of North 
Dakota’s famous ‘Bad Lands” is 
known as Pyramid Park. Here the 
buttes and mesas are carved by wind 
and rain to resemble pyramids, tem- 
ples and other strange shapes. 

Congress is being petitioned to 
make this region, with its great pet- 
rified forest, the “Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park,” in memory of the 
cowboy president who ranched near 
Medora in the heart of the proposed 
park. 


Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 
RECREATION IN THE BAD LANDS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


realize a dream of years—a trip abroad, by way of one of 
our big ocean liners, on one of its advertised tours. It is the 
(Continued on page 208) 
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A Modern Theatre Project 


Hansel and Gretel 
Ethel Black 


HE charming story of Hansel and Gretel was first 
given in our story telling class. The children were so 
fond of the story they asked again and again to hear 

it instead of a new one. 

One day the idea of having a real moving picture show 
came to us when one of the children said, ““O I wish I 
could really see that old witch!” 

First we decided to get some wooden boxes from the 
various grocery stores and construct our theatre from them. 
After we had three or four boxes we began our “archi- 
tectural” plans. This, howéver, was an interesting task, 


i 
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as each of the enthusiastic little workers had original ideas 
to offer. 

When the best of the ideas had been selected, we had 
a plan for a theatre like this: a stage, a rolling film, an 
audience, a ticket booth, steps from the ticket booth up to 
the audience, pot flowers for the stage, a bald-headed men’s 
row (front row), two sets of draw curtains, and two exits 
behind the curtains. 

With this as a general outline for our theatre project, we 
began our real work. The children brought hammers, nails, 
and saws. 

Everyone was so anxious to work that the rough skeleton 
of our theatre was soon constructed. Then this called for 
more thought to decide just how to finishit. After a discus- 
sion of whether to paint the theatre or paper it, we decided 
to settle the question by voting. So the plan to paper the 
theatre won. 

The outside was covered with brick-brown paper and 
black strips of paper were cut and pasted so it gave the 
appearance of a brick building. A free-hand forest scene 
was made for the stage. The children then decided just 
what pictures would be necessary to make for the film. 

We found some brown wrapping paper at one of the hard- 
ware stores and used it for our film. The pictures were 
made and pasted on to this. At either end of the film was 
a wooden roller on which the paper rolled. Each roller 
rested on a pivot on the stage while the other end extended 
through the top of the theatre and was operated from there 
by hand. This was the system of regulating the speed of 
the picture. 

In making the pictures for the film the children remem- 
bered that there is always a certain company which 
produces each picture, such as the First National Pro- 
ductions, the Fox Productions, and so on. So of course 
we had to have a name for our picture. We decided 
since the name of our building was “First Ward” we 
would call our picture a First Ward Production, Directed 
by Ethel Black (their teacher). Next on our film came the 
name of the picture, which was “Hansel and Gretel.” A 
list of the characters followed. We then decided to have 
one of the children tell the story instead of having the 
written explanations of the story. After this someone 
suggested that we have a comedy too. So we decided{to 
have a comedy of “ Mother Goose Songs.” In this we had 
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“Little Bo-Peep,” “Polly, Put the Kettle On,” “Little MisS 
Muffet,” and “Jack and Jill.” When each of these rhymes 
was flashed on the screen the children sang the songs and 
was accompanied by the piano. After the Mother Goose 
rhymes came a picture of Uncle Sam. The children then 
stood and gave their flag salute. 

When the theatre was almost finished, we began to think 
of what we should name it. But as the theatre in Clinton 
was called “The Rialto,” the children thought no other 
name could be quite so appropriate as “Rialto.” So the 
theatre was named. 

The price of the show was decided upon both for adults 
and children and placed above the window on the ticket 
booth. 

A charming golden-haired girl dressed in a pink frock was 
placed in the booth as ticket agent. And two enthusiastic 
paper children were placed at the window buying tickets. 

As every show needs to be advertised, so did “ Hansel and 
Gretel.” So we made four little screens to be placed in 
front of the theatre by the ticket booth. On one screen 
was a picture of Hansel and Gretel in their unique Dutch 
costumes. On it was printed, “Now showing Hansel and 
Gretel.” On another was a typical picture of the witch, 
with this quotation: ‘Nimble, nimble mousekin, who 
nimbles at my housekin?” Another had a picture of a 
clever little girl holding a book which said, ‘‘ Mother Goose 
Rhymes.” So this little screen said, “Mother Goose 
Comedy To-night.” Then,on a smaller screen was placed 
a dignified picture of Uncle Sam, with U. S. A. printed below 
the picture. 

After this had been accomplished, it was decided that we 
should have music during the entire show. We were able 
to secure the sheet music of “Hansel and Gretel,” by 
Humperdinck. This was played on the piano as the child 
told the story with the picture. In some places it gave the 
pleasing effect of a pianologue, especially in the Dance-Duet 
where Gretel said, “Brother, come and dance with me. 
Both my hands I offer thee, right foot first, left foot then, 
round about and back again.” Hansel replies, “I would 
dance, but don’t know how, when to jump or when to bow. 
Show me what I ought to do, so that I may soon dance like 
you.” Gretel then says, “With your foot you tap, tap, tap, 
with your hands you clap, clap, clap, right foot first, left 
foot then, round about and back again!” etc. 

We then needed only one thing to make the Rialto Theatre 
complete and that was a system of lighting the theatre. 
However this was soon fixed when we obtained a set of 
Christmas-tree lights. An extension cord was fixed to the 
set and connected with the lights in the schoolroom. Then 
our theatre was lighted like this: two red lights on either 
side for the audience, a natural colored light in the ticket 




















booth, three natural colored lights and two green lights for 
the stage and screen. 

A miniature toy piano was secured and placed in front 
of the stage. A tiny copy of the “Hansel and Gretel” music 
was placed on it, while a doll posed as the dramatic pianist. 

And now that the theatre was finished, we entertained 
each of the other rooms with a fine party to the picture-show. 
These children had been very enthusiastic spectators during 
the construction of the theatre. 

The educational values of the theatre included excellent 
material for language work, handwork, art, history and 
nature study, dramatization, reading music, the free expres- 
sion of ideas and constructive development of the children’s 
own originality. 





My Kite 
From a Subscriber in South Africa 


Over the veld* on a windy day, 

I know the very best way to play; 
I take my kite, and I let it fly 
Over the tree-tops, up to the sky. 


Up to the sky, like a bird on the wing, 
Tugging so hard just to break from the string, 
Twisting and turning, now up and now down, 
My kite sails along till it reaches the town. 


Till it reaches the town! O isn’t it fine 

To see it come down, as I draw in my line! 

Diving and plunging it hovers around, 

And then it comes down with a bump to the ground. 


Some day, 1 shall hold very fast to the tail, 

And wait till the wind is blowing a gale. 

Round about in the clouds, like an airship I’ll roam, 

And when the wind drops, why, I’ll sail away home. 
* Fields 





The Recipe for Violets 


Jane Johnson, New Jersey 


A grain of golden star-dust, 
A bit of sky-stuff, blue, 
A stretch of greening meadow, 
A drop of crystal dew, 
A measure full of springtime, 
Of rain, and mild winds, too, 
A dash of cheery bird-calls, 
With sunshine mixed all through. 
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GIRL WITH CAT — Paul Hoecker 
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March Picture Study 
“Girl with Cat,” by Paul Hoecker 


Annie Smith Ninman, Illinois 


O the artist a portrait becomes a picture as well as the 
truthful rendering of the features of the original; 
a portrait which he has made pleasing through his 
idealized conception of face and form. To paint a portrait, 
an artist must be governed by an artistic understanding 
of the laws pertaining to good composition; by an apprecia- 
tion of the principles that make for beauty and by a 
sympathetic understanding of the attributes with which 
Nature has endowed the human face and figure. 

In Holland, the land of the Dutch, during the seventeenth 
century, there originated a new school of art distinguished 
for its skill in portraiture. The Dutch school produced an 
art of its own, identified with the life of the Hollanders. The 
little Dutch Masters of Art, so called because of the small 
size of their canvases, treated their subjects of ordinary 
life with an intimate’ and sincere understanding. Their 
portraits and genre pictures portrayed the intimate life of 
their people, in their homes and in the fields of Holland; 
and their landscapes compel appreciation for the low-lying 
lands and the pale, peculiar lights of Holland. The school 
of Dutch portraiture has had many followers in the later 
centuries, artists influenced by the loving study of early 
Dutch Masters. 

The painting of “Girl with Cat” is an example of por- 
traiture by a follower of the early seventeenth century Dutch 
school, the artist Hoecker belonging to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For us the artist has presented a loving interpretation 
of a child, who speaks in a quiet and charming way from a 
homeland far away from America. The little girl, to whom 
the artist, like all of the early Dutch painters, failed to give 
a name, lived many years ago in Holland, which is known 
in history as The Netherlands. It is a low, flat land, 
the greater part of which is below the sea level; its areas 
of unbroken meadows are called polders or concealed land. 
The men and women who cultivate this meadow land are 
called boers, the agriculturists of the country. Behind the 
polders, and rising above sea level, are the dunes and small 
mountains with their miniature forests. The flat lands have 
been traversed with many canals or inland waterways. 
It is along the canals that the cities have been built, in which 
live the berghers or the craftsmen of Holland. The girl in 
the painting lived in a city and her father belonged to the 
class of craftsmen known throughout Holland. 

In the land of the Dutch there are many provinces. In 
the southern part of Holland is the province of Zeeland, 
in which province is the village home of the little Dutch 
girl and her big black cat. Little girls and small boys in 
Holland dress to resemble their elders and the artist Hoecker 
has painted a Zeeland child in her }ittle Zeeland costume, 
such as was also worn by her mother. The costume worn 
by the lass in the picture, with its added headdress, marks 
the wearer as a native of the Zeeland province, the head- 
dress of each province being of different design. 

The girl, with her cat, whose name might have been Hilda, 
Grete] or Katrina, looks out of the picture with glad, happy 
eyes, her face given an added charm by the cap which 
envelops it. The dark hair, which matches the deep eyes 
of the little Zeelander, is hidden, all but a tiny roll on her 
forehead, by a tight little cap of fine cambric drawn close 
over her eyes. Two tiny wings or folds of daintily em- 
broidered or printed cloth fall at the sides of the cap and 
below her dimpled chin. A Zeelander may have her cap 
embroidered in pink or blue colors, but lace wings are never 
worn by a child of that province. The bright round balls 
and the square plates of gold, which are fastened to the sides 
of the cambric cap on a level with the eyebrows of the little 
girl, are called her ear-rings, although they are never worn 
by her in her little pink ears. The ear-rings are given from 


mother to daughter, having first been worn by the mother 
when she herself was a child. 

The artist could not depict al] that made up the costume 
of his little model. A dainty linen tucker is allowed to show 
at neck and chest of the Zeeland Jass; over the tucker a 
black hemdrok or chemise is worn and a tight little bodice 
is fastened about her waist and shoulders. These parts of 
the Dutch girl’s costume in the painting are hidden by the 
cat, which the child holds lovingly and carefully within her 
bared arms. A Zeelander’s arms are always left bared to 
above the elbows. A big full apron of dark-blue covers the 
girl’s many petticoats, which number nine to twelve and 
vary in color from heliotrope to blue and from dead black 
to broken colors or striped designs. In the portrait the 
petticoat showing beneath the apron is black, which seems 
to balance the blackness of the bundle of fur held by the 
child and the bit of black sleeve puff at her shoulder. The 
clumsy, heavy shoes, with their turned-up toes, are fashioned 
from blocks of wood. Klompen, the shoes of wood worn 
by the lads and lassies and grownup people of Holland, are 
very often elaborately carved, but more frequently fashioned 
from polished wood, well scrubbed and sometimes white- 
washed. The clogs or klompen are never worn inside the 
houses, schools or churches of Holland, but are left along the 
house passageway. . Feet tucked away within the clogs are 
covered with heavy woolen stockings, warm enough to 
protect the children from the cold floors of the schoolroom or 
the tilings of their home floers. Leather shoes are worn by 
a few. 

Dutch children are seldom alone, playing, sewing and 
studying in the presence of their elders, before whom they 
are very prim and modest and to whom they are always 
obedient. After the breakfast hour the children are per- 
mitted to play in the courtyards, attended by their Juffrouw 
or nurse. It is after the noon meal that the child is given 
a short freedom and time to run and play unattended, along 
the gang, in the garden or on the stoep in front of his home. 
The gang is an open passageway that extends the depth of 
the home, past the public room, the bedroom, the kitchen, 
and ending in an open court or garden. The flooring of the 
gang is of blue tile or pavement cement; and the gang walls 
of brick are kept immaculately clean by the housewife. 
Hoecker has not only related in picture form the true appear- 
ance of the little Zeelander lass, but has also revealed that he 
found his little model in the gang, where she had stopped to 
caress her playfellow in fur. The pavement floor, the brick 
wall and the absence of strong lights are indicative of the 
passage that leads to the garden, from which open space a 
bit of sunshine enters into the picture to play its dancing 
lights on the girl’s wooden shoes, which, in turn, speak 
plainly of the outdoor time of play when clogs are in- 
dispensable. 

To be on friendly terms with a painting is to have within 
oneself an understanding of the artist’s picture motif and a 
sincere desire to know intimately the beauty which the 
artist has feelingly placed in his picture. To become ac- 
quainted with the subject in direct 1elation with its environ- 
ment is the first requisite. Hoecker, in his painting of 
“Girl with Cat,” has given to others a true representation 
of life and of things as they appeared in the girl’s native 
country; to add charm of pose, grace of figure, beauty of 
face and a Jatent action to his portrait of a Dutch girl was 
to make of his painting a picture, appealing to those who 
appreciate the art of portraiture. Hoecker, although not a 
Hollander by birth, was influenced by the portraits’ of 
the Dutch artists of which he became an admirer, turning 
often to their study for inspiration and guidance. From the 

(Continued on page 200) 
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A Holland Project for a 2B Grade 


Alice Le Fond, Indiana 


HOWING possible correlations with language, spelling, 
reading, number, and handwork, this Project culminated 
in an Auditorium Program. 

Holland has come to be universally used by primary 


teachers as a spring project. It leads to interesting con- 
nections with the home life of the pupils, and has the 
elements of continuity so essential to the development of 
good habits of work. The abundant material the study 
provides, coupled with the interest the children have in 
these people, make for more and more sustained attention 
through the medium of longer lessons covering a more 
extended period of time. 

Furthermore, it enlarges the experience of the children 
and draws them beyond the circle of their own small, im- 
mediate horizon. 

The working out of the project calls for contributions from 
the more formal subjects of the school and covers in reality 
many units of work. It may easily form a core around 
which we can center the work and conversation of the 
children for an extended time. 

In the particular Holland project described here, our 
completed work showed correlations with practically all of 
the primary subjects. It afforded plenty of opportunity 
for making booklets; an activity so valuable to children in 
helping them acquire the habit of organizing. 

The study of Holland may follow very naturally the work 
in community life, the study of primitive people and the life 
of the Eskimo. These studies give the children a good back- 
ground and from them it is comparatively easy to lead the 
children to the study of Holland. The quaint picturesque 
people, with their interesting customs and costumes, the 
windmills, tlie bright-colored houses with green shutters, 
and the canals, dikes and storks are all fascinating to 
children. 

The major interests for children are happenings full of 
action or persons, especially children, of their own age. 
So to make the study real to the class, we cause it to grow 
directly out of the story of “Kit and Kat,” “The Dutch 
Twins.” The lives of these two children are so closely 
related to their own everyday life, that the children find 
no trouble in forming the necessary associations. The 


problems of these Dutch children became personal problems 
to the pupils, and in working out these problems together 
comes increased understanding and appreciation, and 
especially in the constant comparison and contrast of their 
own lives with those of these Dutch children lies much of 
the real value of the study. 


The Project Outline 
I Topic 


Holland. 
Il Teacher’s Aim 


1 Broader interests and increased appreciation of the co- 
operative relations of people. 

2 Increased social sense. This should manifest itself in 
the preparations of a dramatization of activities of the 
Dutch people before large groups of pupils in the auditorium. 


III Situation Calling for the Project 


The project was initiated by the children. 

On our library table was a copy of “Windmills and 
Wooden Shoes” and the “Dutch Primer.” Carl had been 
to Holland with his father and was telling a group of children 
during the free period about the pictures. At the request 
of the children, Carl told all about his trip. Discussion and 
questions followed. Frances said that her father had been 
to Holland and that she knew some things about Holland, 
too. 

The teacher then asked if they would like to find out about 
the people of Holland as they had about the Cave-man and 
the Eskimos. The children responded enthusiastically. 

The question immediately arose as to where to obtain the 
information. This was a thing that the teacher had hoped 
for. Here was a motive for the use of the reading tool. 

On the reading table in the room were a number of books 
dealing with Holland. Naturally the next step was to 
collect these books and to talk over what they offered. 
After examination ‘‘The Dutch Twins” seemed the best 
suited for this study. Since there were not enough copies, a 
letter was sent to the principal, asking for a set of books. 
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This offered a real motive for writing a letter and incident- 
ally for teaching the technical points in letter writing. 

The following letter was composed as a group composi- 
tion. 


DEAR Mr. SPAULDING, 
May we have thirty-five copies of “‘The Dutch Twins Primer”? 
We want to read about Holland. 
2B GRADE 


The letter was copied by each member of the class and 
the best one sent to the principal. The books were secured 
as a result of the letter and we were ready to begin our study. 


IV Basis 


The previous study of the home and its activities, which 
later broadened out to the community and finally to the 
world of foreign peoples, with their typical manners and 
customs, formed the basis for this project. 


V Method 


The children read “The Dutch Twins” as a regular read- 
ing lesson, recalling experiences in the study of the Eskimo. 
Such questions as the following naturally arose. 

Do they dress like Eskimos? Why not? 

Do you thinkthey will need the same kind of food? Why 
not? We must find out what things are used for food. 
Questions and discussions were continued during the reading 
of the book. 


Historical and Geographical Study of Holland. 

1 Whereis Holland? What are dikes and canals? Why 
are they necessary? How do modes of travel compare with 
those in Eskimo land? What are the occupations of the 
Dutch? Fishing—why? 

2 The bulb industry. What do they do with the bulbs? 

3 Dairying and cheese industry. The importance of 
the butter and cheese products of Holland. The study of 
the cow and her use to the Dutch people. Give a description 
of a Dutch market where these dairy products are handled. 

4 Dutch homes 

Compare them with those of the Eskimo. 
Location in relation to the dikes, below sea level. 
Cleanliness of the Dutch people. 
How do they keep their houses clean? Their barns? 
Recall the Dutch Cleanser woman. 
5 Dress: Quaint Dress. 
Are their dresses like ours? 
Are they like the Eskimos’? 
What kind of shoes do they wear? Why? 
6 Amusements 
Skating. 
Boating. 


VI Correlations 
1 English. 
a Spelling. 
(The children of their own accord made the following 
suggestion.) 
“Let us play that we are in Holland in school. We 
will write all the words that the Dutch boys and girls 


write.” 
The following list was made: 
tulips send road windmills 
red yellow canals turn 
grow boats sail wind 
fields walls market arms 
sell dikes cheese grind 
bulbs trees milk wheat 
flour wide cow rice 
rags skate storks nests 
paper winter eat house 
people rice bugs tops 
line thick catch long 


tents build legs 
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The following words in Ayres’ list came naturally 
into the child’s written vocabulary as a result-of this 
project: 


land very game 
over sold boat 
school gave help 
sea alike race 
house seven ship 
send happy sail 
tree with down 
winter deep bill 
stone inside irl 
fall town ound 
hard stay made 
feet outside work 


The children never seemed to tire of going to the 
board and writing as many words as they could that 
made them think of Holland. This repetition helped 
them in their written work. 

They enjoyed giving the words and writing them in 
little booklets. 

Sometimes they wanted to select a Dutch teacher 
from among their number and have her write the words 
on the board. 

They liked to play that they were in Holland. They 
would write the names of the things they would see if 
they looked out of the windows, or the things they 
would see if on their way to school or in the market. 


b Written Composition 

Group compositions were developed on the board by 
the teacher at the dictation of the class. Later they 
were copied and bound with a series of pictures and 
paper-cuttings into permanent booklets. 

These are some of the compositions written by the 


children. 
The Windmill 


Windmills are busy workers. 

They pump the water out of the field into the canals. 

They grind wheat into flour. 

They grind rice into flour. 

They saw wood. 

They grind rags for making paper. 

The people in Holland could not get along without windmills. 

People live in the windmills. When there is a storm the 
people cannot sleep. , 

When the wind blows it turns the arms of the mill. 

They make a creaking noise. 


Skating 
All the people in Holland skate. 
They skate on the canals. 
When the ice is strong enough a signal is put up. 
Wee Dutch folks can skate swiftly without falling. 
Mothers and fathers skate te market. 
Boys and girls skate to school. 
They play games on the ice. They play tag. They race. 
Sometimes they build tents on the ice. They sell hot soup, 
milk and waffles with sugar to the skaters. 


The Flower Girl 


The flower girl is selling flowers. 

She goes from house te house offering her flowers for sale. 

She is carrying her baskets of flowers on a yoke over her 
shoulders. 

The baskets are full of tulips. 

Tulips grow in Holland. 

The Dutch are very ford of flowers. 

Holland is often called “Tulip Land.” 


In working out these compositions the children 
gained a number of technical points. For instance, 
they learned to recognize a sentence, and to note how 
a sentence began and how it ended. They noticed how 
names were written. 

In connection with the group compositions, there was 
offered an excellent opportunity fer the study of the 
correct use of verbs. 

What did Kit’s rabbit do? She aie the lettuce. 

What thing did Kat see naughty Kit do? She sew 
him take father’s boat. 
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An Amsterdam Bookstall 





Another form of written composition was that in 
which the children individually concentrated on some 
phase of the work that had been developed in the oral 
English period. 


c Stories for the bulletin board. 

The children brought pictures which they had found. 
They were allowed to print or have the story of their 
picture printed on a chart with the picture. For 
example: a.picture of a child in a tulip field. The 
following is the story printed for the bulletin board and 
put up with the picture. 


“This is a tulip field. 

“The bulbs came across the sea from Holland. 

“They camé in big ships. 

“We plant them in the spring. 

“Once a king’s cook thought they were onions and 
cooked them for the king’s dinner. The king was 
angry. His guests made ugly faces when they tasted 
them. GEORGE 2B 


This story placed on the bulletin board made an 
excellent motivated reading lesson.) 


d Oral English 

In the socialized recitation the children talked on 
different topics related to Holland. Many of the facts 
embodied in their talks were gained from home. 
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e Riddles 

The children delight in making riddles. They often 
drew on the information gained in other departments 
for assistance in making these riddles. For instance, 
in the following the child drew on the music department 
for his idea. 


I fan the flowers and grasses. 
I kiss the earth and sky. 
What am I? 


I am like a wall. 

Folks walk on me. 

I am near the sea. 

I keep back the water. 
What am I? 


I live on the housetops. 

I have long legs and a long bill. 
I eat crabs and frogs. 

What am I? 


f Reading 

The children eagerly read everything they could find 
about Holland. Competition was keen to see who 
could read and report the most new things, which they 
hadread. This furnished a motive for individual silent 
reading. 

Many types of reading lessons were used—sight 
reading and oral reading when a lesson was assigned 
and prepared. A type silent reading lesson follows: 

What is the main winter sport in Holland? 

Where do they skate? The one who finds the place 
first may read it to us. 

Find the sentence that tells how Kit and Kat dressed 
when they went skating. 

What would you have to learn to do if you spent a 
winter in Holland with Kit and Kat? 


Geography 

The child’s geographical knowledge was broadened, 
for in our study of the community we led up to the fact 
that we receive much of our food and clothing and 
shelter material from distant places, and that these 
things are different from the things we have, that we 
exchange products with other countries. 

In discussing transportation, the children discovered 
that things are transported by means of ships to other 
lands. That children will get the idea was shown in 
one of the free periods. One boy drew a ship and wrote: 
“This ship is going to Holland. It is full of bags of 
wheat. It will bring back tulip bulbs.” 

The consideration of the topic of transportation led 
us to one which is always intensely interesting to chil- 
dren—that of people, how they dress and live, work and 


play. 





One boy’s father had been to Holland. His 
reports were interesting. One gir]’s father had 
been born in Holland. The children learned 
that the school gardener was a Hollander. 
They called him “Our Holland Man,” and 
through conversation with him gained much 
information which was later reported and dis- 
cussed in class. 

Such topics as the following afforded inter- 
esting topics for oral compositions. 





Skating Fishing 
Milk-carts Wooden Shoes 
Their Dogs Beds 

Dikes Going to Market 
Canals Knitting 

Storks The Wonder Ball 
Windmills Cheese Making 


Tulips 











Windmills and{Canal §Zaandam 
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3 Handwork 

From the illustrations in the 
book, “‘ Windmills and Wooden 
Shoes” and “Ned and Nan in 
Holland,” thechildren planned 
the costumes for the cast 
which was to produce the 
dramatization in the audi- 
torium. The children had an 
opportunity in their handwork 
period to use color and form 
in making the tulips for the 
flower girl in the play and in 
making Dutch landscapes and 
posters. 

They had experience with 
the mediums wood, paper, and 
cloth. Straight through the 
utility motive was predomi- 
nant. The following articles 
were made: tulips and basket 
for the flower girl, a yoke for 
the flower girl, Dutch dolls 
made from papér spoons, 
dykes make on heavy card- 
board, a windmill. 

A very worthwhile minor 
project was the making of a 
window box. 

The joy of the children in planting the bulbs, watch- 
ing them grow and caring for them, constitutes a very 
worthwhile project in itself. 





4 Number 


In working out this project the children were intro- 
duced to the practical use of such measures as the yard 
and foot, in laying off their garden and in determining 
the size of their window box and the space for the box. 
They were interested in finding the cost of the vege- 
tables sold in the Dutch market. They gained much 
practice in estimating the amount of and the cost of 
material needed for the construction of the costumes. 
They then secured information as to the exact amount 
needed and the exact cost of the costumes. 


The Play 


The grand culmination of the project was the play given 
by the class in the auditorium. 

In our school the children have an auditorium hour, when 
one class presents something for the entertainment or the 
instruction of the assembly. Real classroom work, when- 
ever it can be adapted, is carried over into the Auditorium. 

When the class was told that it would entertain the 
assembly, the children at once proposed that they tell about 
Holland. The interesting information they had acquired 
had already found expression in spelling booklets, composi- 
tions, posters, sand-table representations, and now it was 
to be expressed in dramatization. The picturesque costume 
of the Dutch and the interesting market scene were easily 
adapted to dramatization. In the regular English period 
the dramatization or play was worked out together with the 
costumes and stage setting. 


THE SETTING 


Market Scene. 

Kindergarten tables were used for stalls. These con- 
tained with vegetables. A large windmill in the distance. 
(Made by the art class.) Dikes made of heavy cardboard. 


CHARACTERS 
Vrow Van der Kloot, the Flower Girl, Kit, Kat, Father, 
Ned and Nan. 
Any number of children to go to the market to buy. 
Any number of children to play Windmill. 








New Market Place Amsterdam 


The Play Itself 
MARKET SCENE 


Vrow Van der Kloot Bless my heart! Are you twins? 

Kit Yes, ma’am. We are five years old. We are 
farmers. 

Vrow Van der Kloot Did you raise all these vegetables? 

Kat Yes, wedid. We are going to sell them and buy a 
dog. He is a yellow dog. His name is Heiny. 

Kit The cart is red. 

Vrow Van der Kloot 
names? 

Kat Christopher and Katrina, but they cal] us Kit and 
Kat for short. When we are four and a half feet high we 
are going to be called Christopher and Katrina. 

(Continued on page 202) 


Bless my soul! What are your 








A Dutch Interior 
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Drawing Outlines 


for March 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 On 12 by 43 panels of blue paper, 
paint in black a very low foreground and 
trees blowing in the wind. Paste various 
colored kites in the sky. Cut the letters 
MARCH and paste them in the sky, 
covering the kites where they will. 

2 Make kites of colored construction 
paper and use rea] string for tail. Have 
pupils make original designs for the kite 
decorations. 

3 Windmill poster in cut paper. Make 
the moon orange, sky blue and foreground 
and windmil] black. This poster is also 
attractive if the whole thing is made in 
tones of blue. 


Second Week 


1 Paint pussy willows. 

2 Illustrate any story of grade, or a 
March poem. 

3 Make a paper cutting of part of the landscape as seen 
from the schoolroom window. 


Third Week 


1 Cut baskets and color them light brown. Fill these 
partly with bright colored Easter eggs and place a rabbit on 
top of them. 

2 Make Easter cards or booklets, using the lily pattern. 
Use light blue paper. and cut the lily from white paper. 
Stem and leaves are dark green and the flower pot may be 
blue and white, or gold and dark blue. 

3 Letter an Easter verse or sentiment on the inside of 
the booklet or card made in previous lesson. If only 
“Easter Greetings”’ is used, make the initial letters decora- 
tive. These initial letters should be original. 


Fourth Week 


1 Construct a small square box, to be used as a nut cup. 
Paste rabbits on each side. The pattern shown is for a 
2% or 3-inch square box. 

2 Cut a double egg shape. Make a small spring from 
a narrow strip of paper, by folding it first in half and then 
bringing each end back to the middle fold. Paste a yellow 
chick on the end of the spring, so that when the egg booklet 
is opened the chicken will spring up. 

3 Freehand illustration—Subject: “Easter Day.” 





The Dancing Elf 


I bent beneath an ancient tree— 

The night was softly dark and still— 
And there, before my very eyes, 

An elf danced lightly on the hill. 


His wings were silvered butterflies 
That fluttered round him as he spun. 
And from his eyes shot tiny sparks 
Of laughter at his secret fun. 


I wished to leap into the dance. 
- Alas! he did not call to me. 
And still as any stone I crouched 
Within the shadow of the tree. 
—Constance Naar in The Commonweal 








Three Bears Project 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


NE of the most important problems of the teacher in 
the grades is to secure an effective motive for oral 
and silent reading. 

Over-emphasizing the reading with expression causes a 
strain in the child’s reading. Too much oral reading in 
grades above the primary results in the desultory type. 

One of the most successful methods has been found in 
making posters, as illustrated, and working out a project 
for them. 

When the poster is completed, the illustrative object will 
be an aid to the class in following the oral or silent reading 
of the story. 


Read the 
Pass out three 


The best way to begin is by action sentences. 
story of “The Three Bears’’ to the class. 
sizes of paper. 


Write sentences on the board, as: 


Draw the father bear. 
Draw the mother bear. 
Draw the baby bear. 
Draw the trees. 

Draw Goldilocks. 
Draw the bears’ home. 


The teacher may place the green oatmeal paper for the 
foreground and light-blue for the sky. 

Choose the best house made by the children. Goldilocks 
may be dressed by the class, giving a good problem in 
costume designing. The trees may be made from decorated 
crepe paper, or those made by the children may be used. 

The bears made by the class are placed in the foreground. 


The following language lessons may be developed: 
Sentences and oral conversation on what bears look like. 
Trips to the circus and food the bears eat. 

Methods of defense. 


Words as: bear, father, mother, baby, girl, tree, house, 
soup, bowl, spoon, chair, bed, etc. 


. 
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How I Teach a Poem 
A Plan for Teaching “My Shadow” 


‘ Orson Ryan 
City Superintendent of Schools, Logan, Utah 


POEM should not be taught for its rhythm only, 
although the rhyme should furnish much enjoyment, 
but every line should be full of meaning to the child. 
The pictures suggested should be called up in the child’s 
mind each time he repeats the poem. If this habit is formed 
while the child is young, it will be a source of pleasure and 
strength to him forever. 

As the manner in which the poem first appeals to the child 
determines very largely his attitude toward it ever after, 
it is necessary for the teacher to make a very careful 
preparation for the presentation of any worthwhile poem. 

Many poems are closely connected with the work in 
nature study which the children are doing in school. Others 
‘are suggested by the season, the weather, a holiday, or the 
conduct of the children. The teacher must discern the ripe 
time for presenting a poem. Much depends upon this. 


I Aims 


1 Teacher’s Aim—To lead the children to appreciate a 
beautiful poem. 

2 Pupils’ Aim—To learn what a child thought and said 
of his shadow. 


A 


II Preparation 


1 Teacher—Ask yourself the following questions and 
answer them satisfactorily before you begin to teach the 
poem. 

Why am I teaching this poem’ at this particular time? 

Why am I teaching it to this particular class? 

Will this poem satisfy the natural instincts and interests of 
these children at this stage in their development? 

This is a most important question and deserves careful 
consideration. There was a period in the development of 
civilization when man looked upon his shadow as his 
“double.” This caused him to do and to believe many 
things which to us look absurd. His mental attitude was 
very different from ours. This is just as true of the child’s 
mental] attitude. 

2 Pupil—After the teacher is thoroughly prepared, 
comes the delightful task of preparing the child, 7.e., getting 
him in a teachable attitude for this particular poem. The 
following story is suggested as one means or method of 
obtaining this result. 


Fuzzy Wuzzy 
(To be told by the teacher; not read) 

Once upon a time a queer little woman lived in a queer 
little house by the side of a queer little forest of oak and elm, 
not far from the queer little town of Canty. 

This queer little woman who lived in the queer little house 
by the queer little forest of oak and elm not far from the 
queer little town of Canty, had a queer little dog whose queer 
little name was Wuzzy. This queer Jittle dog whose queer 
little name was Wuzzy had a queer little pup whose queer 
little name was Fuzzy. 

When the queer little woman wanted her queer little dog 
whose queer little name was Wuzzy, she went to the back 
porch and called in a most queer little voice and manner: 
“Ha-lo, hi-lo, Fuzzy! Where’s your mamma, Wuzzy?”’ 

One bright day in spring, when the sun was shining, 
the birds singing, and the brook laughing merrily as it went 
dancing over the glassy stones, this queer little pup Fuzzy 
awoke to tind himself all alone. His queer little mamma, 
Wuzzy, and the queer little woman had gone beyond the 
queer little forest of oak and elm to the queer little town of 
Canty to do some shopping. 


Fuzzy rubbed his eyes and began to look about. He 





jumped down from the porch and started across the road 
When he reached the middle of the road he looked down on 
the ground and saw, close beside him, something black. 

Fuzzy stopped!—The black thing stopped!—Fuzzy 
moved his head!—The black thing moved its head!—Fuzzy 
became frightened and began to run!—The black thing ran 
after him!—Fuzzy became very much frightened!—He 
dropped his tail between his legs and ran as fast as he could 
to a huge oak tree!—Frightened and trembling be huddled 
close against the trunk of the tree. 

The black thing had disappeared. Fuzzy became brave 
and ventured out into the sunshine again. There was the 
black thing close beside him again!—He scampered back to 
the oak tree and lo!—it was gone. 

But every time Fuzzy started across the yard the black 
thing came crowding close beside him. 

Bye and bye Fuzzy became more brave. He ventured to 
put his paw out as if to touch the black thing on the head. 
As he did so the paw of the black thing came out to meet 
his paw. Fuzzy drew his paw back with a jerk and barked 
sharply at this strange companion. (Imitate sharp barking 
of dog.) As he did so, he scampered back to the oak tree. 

Fuzzy became very angry and barked several times. As 
he ceased barking, he thought he heard another dog over in 
the queer little forest of oak and elm mocking him. 

Fuzzy stood erect, his head and tail lifted high, and 
barked again. The dog in the queer little forest of oak 
and elm mocked him. Fuzzy’s hair on his back and tail 
stood up straight and stiff; his eyes grew red and froth 
dropped from his mouth. 

In a rage he bounded towards the forest, growling and 
barking ashe went. But whenhe reached the queer little for- 
est, hefound nothing but birds and trees and cool, shady nooks. 

Fuzzy felt very proud because he had frightened the saucy 
dog that had mocked him. Arching his neck and tail in his 
most graceful manner he started home. ; 

He was scarcely out of the forest when he saw crowding 
close beside him again—the black thing! Fuzzy jumped 
and barked! The black thing jumped and the dog in the 
queer little forest, close beside him, barked more fiercely 
than ever. 

Fuzzy was so frightened that he dropped his tail between 
his legs and ran so fast that his whines of fright were 
stretched out into one long wail of woe. Fuzzy did not stop 
running until he had reached the back porch of the queer 
little house. 

Fuzzy’s mamma and the queer little woman had returned 
from the queer little town of Canty. As soon as Fuzzy got 
his breath he told his mamma all that had happened. When 
he had finished and asked what it was that had frightened 
him so, his mamma opened her eyes very, very wide and said, 
“Why, Fuzzy, you don’t know any more than some boys 
and girls I’m acquainted with.” 


III Presentation 


After telling the above story, and when it has been 
absorbed and appreciated by the children, the teacher 
sbould read Stevenson’s “ My Shadow” to the children, with 
such expression as will give the meaning which the child is 
expected to get. Before reading the poem, prepare the 
children for it by saying, “One of our most beloved poets, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, has written a beautiful poem which 
tells what a child thought and said of his shadow. Would 
you like to hear it?” 

Read the poem several times, if necessary. Remember 
the interpretation must be in harmony with the child’s 
mental grasp. He must not be expected to understand or 
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To him 


even appreciate an adult idea or interpretation. 
the poem treats a subject of dignified mystery and is in no 
way commonplace. 

Ask the children to image the picture while listening to 


the words. Re-read it slowly. 
Did you see your little shadow? Where? How did it 
look? What does the first stanza tell? Read it. 


What is queer about your shadow? Read the second 
stanza. 

What does the third stanza tell? Read it. 

If the poem has been properly presented and developed, 
most of the children will have memorized it with almost no 
conscious effort or urging, the others will learn it as it is 
recited again and again by those who learn it first. 


This outline is given as a suggestion. It is believed it 
follows sound general principles which may be used in the 
teaching of any poem to any grade. Teachers should work 
out similar presentations for other poems. 


My, Shadow 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow— 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson in “‘A Child’s Garden of Verses” 


Story Telling Week 


Wilhelmina M. Crosson 


HE stories which follow this article were developed 
with a class of fourth grade girls, using Wohlfarth’s 
“Self-Help English Lessons,” First Book, as a basis. 

A series of lessons for five days was suggested, the week 
to be called Story Telling Week. We worked it out in the 
following way: 

Monday 


A story from a picture in the language book. 


Tuesday 

A story telling the most interesting thing that happened 
on{the way home from school. 
Wednesday 

A story in the language book to be completed. 


Thursday 


A story about the funniest thing that ever happened to 
them or any member of their family. 


Friday 


A story from another picture in the book with the 
following suggestions: Tell an interesting story about a 
wonderful gift a parcel contained. 





Each child chose the story she wanted to tell. Thus 
five groups were formed, with about nine children in a 
group. Each girl worked out her own story. There was 
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daily criticism by the class as the stories were told. When 
Story Telling Week ended, some of the girls thought they 
would like to hear some of the stories again. It was sug- 
gested by a bright youngster that “we have an exhibition” 
and invite some visitors to hear the stories. Therefore; 
the two best stories from each group were chosen, and also 
three girls, one to tell why we had Story Telling Week, 
another to act as Mistress of Ceremonies, and the third 
to tell what we hoped Story Telling Week would do for the 
rest of the weeks to come. These speeches were written 
by the three girls chosen. During the week the older girls 
printed posters with speech slogans, e.g., “Speak Distinctly,” 
“Pronounce Your Endings,’ “Improve Your Stories.” 
We also had a motto which we repeated each morning: 
“Our Motto: To Practice Every Day to Pronounce Our 
Words Distinctly; to Improve Each Day.” It was sug- 
gested, also, by one of the children, that we give the visitors 
something tocarryaway. They wrote on little cards, “Story 
Telling — Fourth Graie.” On the reverse side the motto was 
written. Each visitor was given one. We invited the 
principal, a few teachers, and a class of fourth and fifth 
grade girls. The “exhibition” was pronounced a great 
success by visitors as well as participants. 

I saw improvement in many of the timid children as well 
as the more talkative and feel sure that some of the funda- 
mentals of oral composition which I worked for had been 
grasped. 


Mistress of Ceremonies—Phyllis Storella 
Mary will make a speech. 


This has been our Story Telling Week. We have been 
telling stories. We have tried very hard to make them 
interesting. Some of the girls thought it would be a good 
idea to have some of the best stories told again. Then we 
could remember some of the things we have been doing in 
Story Telling Week for all the weeks to come. 

(The above said by Mary Macaluso.) 


On the first day we had two girls give an oral composition 
from a picture in our language book. Theresa Gennazza 
and Millie Pasquale will give theirs. 


Saved 


One day my brother went out to sail his boat. His boat 
sailed too far. He tried to reach for it but he fell into the 
water. Rover my dog jumped into the water and saved 
him. What do you think mother gave Rover? She gave 
him a dog party. 


An Accident 


It was Freddie’s birthday. His uncle gave him a boat. 
He thought he would go down to the wharf to sail it. 
As he was putting it in the water hefellin. Prince, his dog, 
saved him. How proud he was of his dog Prince! 


On the secorid day some of the girls gave three or four 
sentences about something interesting they saw on their 
way home from school. Mary DeFazio and Archangelo 
Puopuolo will give theirs. 


A Surprise 


One day I took my little sister to the store with me to 
buy a pound of spaghetti. On our way home my sister fell 
into a mud puddle. How funny she looked! I was very 
frightened. I thought my mother was going to scold me. 
When I reached home I told my mother what happened. 
She only said, “Isn’t that too bad!” 


My Baby’s First Step 


One evening when I came home from school my parents 
were standing around my baby. I wondered why. I 
looked and. was surprised to see my baby walking. All of a 
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sudden he fell and made such crooked legs that we all burst 
out laughing. 


On the third day some of the girls took a story which was 
begun in our language book and ended it with three or four 
sentences. Mary DeCarlos and Felimina Contrado will 
give theirs. 


What We Saw 


It was a dark stormy night. The rain came down in 
torrents. Suddenly we heard a loud thump on the porch. 
Mother opened the door and in jumped a dog. We were 
all frightened. Then mother noticed that the dog’s foot 
was bleeding. Mother bandaged it up and let him sleep 
by the fire for the night. In the morning the dog wanted 
to go out and mother let him out. 


What We Saw 


It was a dark stormy night. The rain came down in tor- 
rents. Suddenly we heard a loud thump on the porch. 
Mother opened the door and in jumped a queer little man. 
He wore yellow-pointed shoes, a red-pointed hat and a 
brown suit. He said, “I have a package for Mary.” 
When he said, “Mary,” I jumped up. I opened the box 
and found a beautiful silk dress. When I went to thank 
the little man he had disappeared. 


On the fourth day some of the girls told about something 
very funny that happened to them or someone in their 
family. Mary Casale and Lucy Provenzano will give 
theirs. 

What I Deserved 


While I was going home last night I saw a crowd of girls. 
I crept in between them to see what was happening. .Two 
girls were fighting. While I was looking I don’t know how 
it happened I got a slap in the face that almost made me 
cry. That was enough for me. So I decided next time 
when there is a fight I won’t butt in. 
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Pickles for Watermelons 


One day my little brother was walking home from school 
with me. A wagon passed by with some watermelons on it. 
My brother said, “O Lucy, look at the big pickles the man 
is selling!” 


On the fifth day we told another story from a picture in 
our language books, of a wonderful gift we had received 
from the postman. Gilda Gentile and Jennie Stepasuk 
will give theirs. 


My Gift 


One day while I was sitting on the piazza reading a story 
book the postman came by. “Is there any mail for me?” 
I asked. “Yes, a parcel,” said the postman. I ran down 
the steps to get it. I could hardly open the package. Do 
you think I was surprised? What do you suppose it con- 
tained? - I found a beautiful doll. I shouted with glee. 


A Wonderful Gift 


One day after I had finished my housework, my dog and 
I sat on the piazza. Then, who do you think came along? 
It was the postman. He handed me a package. I opened 
it and found a picture of my dear grandmother. How glad 
I was to receive it. 


Miriam Rosen will make a speech. 


I hope you have enjoyed our little party. Some day we 
may invite you again. We have tried very hard to have 
a good “Story Telling Week.” We are going to try to 
remember some things forever. How many girls enjoyed 
Story Telling Week? Now we will say our motto. 


Our Motto 


To practice every day to pronounce our words dis- 
tinctly; to improve each day. 


Suggestions for the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrell Adel 


March 
MONDAY 
Patriotic Period—If the class is ready, form a Civics 
League 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Life of Burne-Jones 
WEDNESDAY 


Literature Appreciation—Story of Pandora 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Story of Samuel (Obedience) 
FRIDAY 

Spring Poems 


MONDAY 

Patriotic Period—Begin to Formulate the Pledge 
TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Golden Stairs—Burne-Jones 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—An Agreeable Little Pig (Tuck- 

Me-In Stories) 

THURSDAY 

Story Book—Something of Interest about Burbank 
FRIDAY 

Something of Interest about Burbank 


MonDAy 
Patriotic Period—Meeting of Civic League. 
Pledge 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Creation—Burne-J ones 
WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—March Poem 
THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Story of the Boy Who Discovered the 
Spring 
FRIDAY 
Poem—Hide and Seek—Sherman 


Finish 


MonpDAyY 
Patriotic Period—Civic League. Let each pupil report 
on what he has done to live up to the pledge of the 
League 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Review Burne-Jones 
WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Poems about Wind 
THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Bible Story—Daniel in the Lion’s Den 
FRIDAY 
Safety First—Talk on Clean-Up, Paint-Up 
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Our Newspaper — An English Project 


Ella Cummings, Iowa 


REAT interest was aroused when it was decided that 
our room should edit a paper to be called The Busy 
Bee. 

During the following days, the preliminary problems 
were considered: the size and form of the paper, nature of 
material to be used, and management. As this was a 
primary room, the size of the paper was necessarily large, 
as the printing was to be done at the occupation table with 
the aid of a small printing press. 





Making Book Covers 


Individual pupils became responsible for the collection 
of material to be used. We decided to make our paper 
a weekly edition, to consist of one large sheet, on which the 
items were to be printed. 

During the English period on Friday, the paper was 
discussed. While the pupils proceeded to get their material 
into shape, I found the opportune time for presenting the 
study of English and composition. The class soon learned 
the value of team work, because they worked towards a 
common goal and were always anxious to view the finished 
product. We wished to display our paper where all might 
read it at leisure, and I often observed them gathered near 
the sheet reading silently the items of interest. 

I arranged a display board 35 by 36 inches, on which our 
paper was placed. To make it more attractive, I arranged 
panels 18 x 35 on each side of the large piece. These panels 
represented doors, and at one door a picture of a little boy 
was drawn, while at the other a little girl stood on tiptoe. 
They were just about “to look” at the paper. 

There will not be a great many items each week, but it 
creates interest and the Friday English class becomes one 
of the most vitalized periods of the week. 

The silent reading they must do, in order to discuss the 
paper intelligently at the close of the week, is not to be 
overlooked. 

At the end of the month, the four sheets (one for each 
week) are fastened together for future reference. 

In June, these sheets representing our year’s work were 
fastened together with large book rings, so they might be 
turned and read. A gray covering was placed on the book, 
and the children cut letters from white paper to form the 
title, The Busy Bee. This book, which represented our 
“English Project” for the year, was sent to the office at the 
close of school. 

The subject matter for the editorial was determined by 
the class and they decided on the following material: 


Name of month, day and date. 
Weather Report. 

Lost and Found Column. 
Want Column. 

For Sale. 

Locals. 

Original Poems or Verses. 


ID CrP CO dO 


The weather report was not difficult, but it was necessary 


to note it each day in order to prepare the weekly item for 
The Busy Bee. 


The articles printed below are taken from the different 
editions of the paper during the year. 


I Weather 


First of week, rain and cloudy. 
Last of week, fair and warm. 


II Lost and Found 


Lost—One of my rubbers. Size 2. 
MarGARET LEE, Room 3 
Lost—A Beacon Second Reader. 
Howarp SmitH, Room 2 
Lost—One roller skate key. 
Please return to NELLIE RAY 
Lost—One ball of kite string. 


Roy SmitrH, Room 


Want Column 


WANTED—To mow lawns after school. 
Sam WHITE, Room 5 
WantTED—To buy a boy’s second-hand bicycle. 
Ross SMITH 
WaNTED—To make doll clothes. Prices reasonable. 
Hazet Noon, Room 6 
WanTED—Sidewalks to shovel mornings and evenings. 
Marvin Lane, 7th Grade 


For Sale Column 


For SALE—Two Angora cats. 
Telephone 0660 
For SALE—One new bird house. Price, 75 cents. 
Inquire 626 Sidney Ave. 
For SatE—One doll carriage and one small doll. 
Call Riverside 0168 


Locals 


A NEw THEATRE 
A beautiful new theatre building has been erected at 


the corner of Concord and Jackson Streets. Chil- 
dren admitted free October 18, at 4 P.M. 
An Eskimo EXHIBIT 
The children in Room 3 are dressing dolls in fur. The 


child having the best looking doll is to have a prize. 
A NEw SKATING RINK 
The skating rink, located at West Park, has been 
flooded. Bring your Christmas skates and try 
them out on it. 
CANDY SALE 
A candy sale will be held in the main hall, March 20. 
Proceeds will be used by Room 4 to buy seed and 
and plants for their spring garden. 


Original Verses and Poems 


If the news you wish to see, 
Step in and read “The Busy Bee.” 


Tue Lost Puppy 
I lost my puppy 
And advertised in The Busy Bee, 
A boy in Room 4 found him. 
It pays to advertise, you see. 


Our PAPER 
A newsy little paper 
Is our weekly Busy Bee. 
When we are reading it 
We’re as happy as can be. 
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Correlation of Subjects Involved in This Project 


1 Oral and written English. 
2 Composition. 

3 Silent Reading. 

4 Spelling. 





A Correlated Project 


Georgia L. Pinkerton, Colorado 


NE of the most helpful projects I ever studied was 

planned and carried out by a third grade teacher. 

It lasted throughout the entire term, but was not 
wearisome to the pupils. It was primarily a geography 
project, but sewing, manual training, modeling, reading, 
language with its necessary writing and spelling, arithmetic, 
and hygiene were introduced. 

During the first week the study of cotton was taken up. 
The sand-table was transformed into a miniature cotton 
plantation. The cotton plants were made of paper and 
wire, with raw cotton containing the seeds for the bolls. 
A modest three rooms and bath were constructed from 
cardboard boxes. Furniture was made from cigar boxes. 
Curtains, bedding, rugs, household linen, and clothing for 
the two dolls, a white and a black, were made of cotton 
cloth. The tiny cupboard and cellar were stocked with 
food raised in America. As these were added, the part of 
the country and the manner in which they were raised or 
manufactured was taken up. These supplies may be ob- 
tained in sample packages from many grocers and manu- 
facturers. Small bags of rice, sugar, salt, grains of different 
kinds for the clay animals of the plantation, and other 
things were brought by the pupils. They were encouraged 
to learn the history of things they brought from outside 
sources. Vegetables and fruit were added to the supplies 
but were modeled in clay on a smaller scale and were painted 
with water colors, as the originals could not be kept long. 

In connection with this phase of the project diet was 
studied. Oral and written composition work was intro- 
duced. In the furnishing and keeping of the house the 
girls learned many much-needed lessons, for most of the 
children were foreigners of the poorer class. Cleanliness 
was insisted upon in this little household. 

Measuring in building house and furniture and in making 
linen and clothing, computing the cost of the different 
articles, and weighing supplies gave practice in arithmetic. 

When the rush of getting established was over, the cotton 
harvest was begun. Picking, ginning, and carding were 
illustrated. Then some of the cotton was spun by hand, 
dyed with Easter egg dyes, and woven into rugs on small 
wooden looms. This gave an idea of spinning and weaving. 
It was further established by pictures and explanations. 

When the time allotted this part of the project was up, 
the children had a very good idea of the process through 
which cotton passes. They knew more than a “smattering” 
of the raising or manufacturing, or both, of about fifty 
different kinds of food. They had the position, climate, 
and industry of each section of the United States rather 
well fixed in their minds. And in addition to this, they 
had been helped in their other studies and in their home life. 

After the cotton harvest, the cottage was transferred 
to a corner of the schoolroom, and the plantation became 
Eskimo Land. An Eskimo house was built of wire and 
cotton wool. Sleds and canoes were constructed. Ani- 
mals of the Northland and some tiny Eskimo lamps were 
modeled of clay. The qualities of wool and fur were studied 
in connection with the dressing of a little brown doll. The 
larder was stocked with heat producing foods. 

Here the study of the cause of climatic conditions was 
taken up with very good results. 

After a much shorter time than that spent on the United 
States, the Eskimo house was removed to a shelf in a cup- 
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board on the north side of the room, and the sand-table 
became a Land of Cherry Blossoms. 

A house and Japanese furniture were made by the chil- 
dren. A little, slant-eyed doll was dressed while they 
studied the process of silk manufacture. The life of the 
silkworm was illustrated by pictures and by cocoons and 
caterpillars found in this country. The real silkworm could 
not be obtained. 

Especial attention was given to the raising of tea and rice. 

Next came China, but very little time was spent on it, 
for it was'so much like Japan. 

At the end of the eighth month, a miniature Holland 
occupied the sand-table. It was, indeed, cunning with its 
windmills that turned and its dikes and its canals, which 
were made by putting blue paper under glass. A little boy 
in baggy trousers cared for cows in a clean barn or worked 
in a tulip bed. 

The last month of school was spent in making visits. A 
boat and a train were loaned for the purpose by two of the 
children. 


The countries studied and others were located as correctly 
as possible on a flattened earth represented by the school- 
room. . 


First the little negro sailed over a blue paper ocean to 
Africa, the home of his ancestors. There, for two days, he 
enjoyed the tropical flowers and fruits. He heard stories 
and saw pictures of the African animals. During this 
visit the story of the slaves and their emancipation was told. 


Although the country was so beautiful, however, the little 
black boy did not wish to stay long because of the extreme 
heat, the long rainy season, the fevers of the swampy lands, 
and the lack of conveniences enjoyed in America, so the 
return journey was made. 


When the little black boy returned, the white child began 
a journey to other countries. By lowering and raising the 
shades an idea of the time required to make these voyages 
was gained. 


During the voyages the oceans, their origin, their salti- 
ness; the poles, the equator, latitude and longitude; the 
different kinds of islands; and many other things were 
studied. 


Before each trip the little ship was loaded with American 
goods needed in the country to which it was going. These 
were exchanged for products of that country which were 
lacking at home. 


Forty-five minutes a day were devoted to geography. 
Actual work on the articles of the project was carried on 
every other day. On the remaining days text work was 
given. 

The material for the entire project cost less than five 
dollars. Because the work was interesting and the children 
hated to miss even one day of it, attendance became 
improved. 


Thus, geography, so often a dull and poorly taught 
subject, became a favorite. And it was not forgotten soon, 
for those children, who are fourth graders now, and have a 
teacher who was not in the school last year and so did not 
know of the project, astonished her with their knowledge 
of geography and their great understanding of the subject. 


The Acorn 


“7’m a wonderful seed!” said the acorn 
To a peach pip lying near. 

“Some day I shall be a great oak tree; 
You won’t be much, I fear! 





“The sun and the rain will help me, 
To grow up so straight and tall.” 
Just then, an old pig gobbled him up, 
And he never grew at all.—Sel. 
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A Hygiene Project in Third Grade 


Julia Keenan 


Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


IX copies of ‘Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart,” by J. 
Mace Andress and Annie Turner Andress, published 
by Child Health Organization of America, were sent to 

our classroom. Seeing opportunities for project work that 
would cover our hygiene course of study in this story, I used 
it in our reading period. 








The Children’s Fairy on the Green Hill 


The pretty way Fairy Fresh Air sent her letter to the 
children by the Golden Butterfly especially appealed to the 
class. One little girl made the suggestion that we write a 
letter to Fairy Fresh Air to see if she would send us an 
answer. As letter writing comes in third grade work, I 
had hoped for just such a suggestion, and immediately 
seized the opportunity to teach it. I said, “ We will learn 
how to write a letter in our language period this afternoon. 
Then you may write her a letter and I think you will get an 
answer.” 

Children eager to get back to work hurried in after recess. 
I had perfect attention during the entire lesson, as the 
salutation of each letter was “My dear Fairy,” or “Dear 
Fairy Fresh Air.” 

Then came their little original letters: 

Dear Farry, 
I have a broken arm. Will you help me, Fairy Fresh Air? 
Lovingly, 
WILLIAM 
DEAR Farry, 

I am in room sixteen and I am in great trouble. 

an Indian suit. I wonder if you can help me. 


I want a pistol and 


Lovingly, 
OwEN 


I asked my principal what I should do about answering 
them. She said she would play Fairy Fresh Air. The 








Jack, Mary Ann, Mother, Jack, Mary Ann 


following day four letters were answered by her. One of 
these I placed on my desk. A bright-eyed little chap spied 
it and read out loud, “Anna Levine, Room 16.” Then he 
said, ‘‘O, it must be a letter from Fairy Fresh Air!” Such 
excitement! In Anna’s letter the fairy said she had an- 
swered three other letters. Instantly there was a diligent 
search in all corners of the room. One letter was found on 
the sill of an opened window, another on the bulletin board, 
and the third tucked in among the plants. 

In one of these letters the fairy told the children that she 
could answer only a few of their letters each day, as she 
had to take care of other children, too. She also told them 
that she would answer only the carefully written letters. 
I explained that the fairy meant good sentences, good 
writing, proper use of capitals and right spelling. Every 
third grade teacher knows what a difficult problem it is to 
impress these points on little minds. I had less trouble 
with this class, as they were all so anxious to receive a 
letter from the fairy. 

In another letter that came one day, the next week, the 
fairy told the children that her address was Fairy Fresh 
Air, Sky Street, Clean City. This was my chance to teach 
addressing envelopes which I did by first having the children 
practice on paper the size of an envelope. They were much 
pleased when they conquered this task and received a real 
envelope to address to the fairy. 

On the following day, in a letter which was slipped into 
the room, nobody knows how, the fairy said that she had 
left another letter on a certain window-sill in a certain part 
of the building. After a child read the letter, Owen was 
sure he knew just where the fairy meant. He went to find 
the letter, but returned without it, and asked if he might 
read the letter again. This was a good lesson for all the 
children in following directions carefully. He re-read the 
letter, noting just which window-sill was meant. When he 
returned this time he had the letter. 

Often teaching letter writing becomes very tiresome, but 
this was not so this time in my third grade. There was 
more enthusiasm shown every day. Our principal answered 
two or three letters each day, writing to those children who 
had not already received an answer from Fairy Fresh Air. 

Before school each afternoon the children would come to 
me with such remarks as, ““O Miss Keenan, I wonder if I 
will get a letter from the fairy to-day? I haven’t had any 
yet.” Or, “Miss Keenan, I had a letter from Fairy Fresh 
Air yesterday, but perhaps I’ll get another one to-day.” 

For the sake of variety, the fairy used the children’s 
home address. It pleased them very much to think the 
fairy knew where they lived. 

Now they began writing her letters at home, putting them 
in the mail boxes or on the window-sills. By the way, it was 
a frequent occurrence in school to see a child slip up to a 
window, raise it, put out a little letter on the sill, and go 
quietly back to his seat. The parents co-operated with us. 
They made sure that the letters written at home reached the 
fairy and that the children got answers to them. 

Here is an answer written by one father: 


My DEAR Mary, 

I got your letter from the mail box. My name is Fairy Fresh Air. 
I paint the pink on little girls’ cheeks when they sleep with the windows 
opened, and run and play out-of-doors. I keep their eyes bright and 
their throats clear. 

Jack Frost is my winter playmate. He makes you take cold if you 
don’t wear your coats and button up your mufflers. You can always 
tell if you are taking cold, because your throat will be dry and then it 
gets sore. 

You should have Mother or Daddy spray or swab your throat when 
you feel it getting the least bit sore. In this way you can avoid colds 
all winter. 

Yours for good health, 
FArRY FRESH AIR 
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The Vegetable Family 


In one of her letters the fairy told the children that if they 
would try real hard for their writing and spelling, she would 
send them a box of pink note paper and envelopes like that 
used in writing to Mary Ann and Jack. 

After a few weeks the children of Room 16 received a 
letter telling them that at two o’clock that afternoon the 
fairy would leave the box of pink note paper in the left hand 
corner by the kindergarten,door. The few children who did 
not know how to tell time learned then and there just how 
the clock looked when it said two. The next thing to do 
was to decide on a committee to go down for the box. It 
was hard to keep those little eyes off the clock for that half 








Left to right—Sir Sunshine, Fairy, Dame Sleep, Daddy Exercise, Mr 
Happiness, Grandma Washcloth, Mr. Cleanliness 


hour. The moment the hand was on two the committee of 
three girls and three boys jumped from their chairs and dis- 
appeared, wondering if they would be fortunate enough to 
see the fairy. In their excitement they rushed out to the 
kindergarten door. One little girl said, “She didn’t say 
outside,” and hurrying back, she spied the package in the 
corner. This little girl claimed the honor of carrying the 
package upstairs. Of course, we didn’t write on the note 
paper for a week or so, but tried each day to improve on 
what each child needed the most. 








Miss Frying Pan, Miss Doughnut, Mr. Pickle 


The Grimy Joes 


The happy day came at last when we wrote on our dainty 
note paper. Here are two of the letters: 


My Dear Farry, g 

Tuesday night alt the children had to come back to school. We 
have the sand-table almost made. We have the trees and the two 
children and the milk bottles made. We have the tea and coffee pots 
made. We made the fairy. We have the grass on the sand-table. 
Can you make me healthy and strong? I eat oatmeal and I drink milk. 
I do not like tea or coffee. We are having a health game at school and 
I am trying to be a winner in the game. I am going to leave my 
windows so you can come through. I have rosy cheeks and red lips. 
I play out in the fresh air. My brothers do not believe in fairies. 

Lovingly, 
MARIE 


DEAR FArry, 

Miss Keenan said the children may write on the pink paper to you. 
Can you help me with my reading? How are Mary Ann and Jack? 
I went to school last night after supper. I made Mr. Carrot for the 
sand-table. Weston made Mr. Frying-pan and Harry made Fairy 
Fresh Air. 

Lovingly, 
MILDRED 


A sad day soon followed. 
received 


It was when this letter was 


My DEAR CHILDREN, 

After the first of May I shall not write you any more, because I shall} 
be too busy to do so. I shall watch you, however, in your schoolroom 
and at home. 

Dr. Gilkie says that there is only one robin in Springfield and that 
the King of Robins sent him from the South to cheer up Springfield. 
Do you believe that there is only one robin here? Have you seen two 
at one time? 

Have you noticed how green the grass is growing? Did you know 
that the grass does not like to be walked on at this time of the year? 

When you rehearse your play about me I sit on the window sill to 
listen. 

Good-bye, 
FresH Arr Fairy 


The children’s interest and enthusiasm kept up to the 
very last. Even after the fairy stopped writing letters I 
had to collect mail from the window-sill every day. 

Writing to the fairy covered a period of many months. 
We started in the fall and it was now April. At first I took 
letter writing every day. I kept up drill on points in the 
letters showing a need for it. 








Miss Water Pitcher, Auntie Toothbrush, Mr. Oatmeal 
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Mr. Coffee Pot and Mrs. Tea Pot 


As you will see, not only letter writing had been taught 
during this phase of the project, but also writing, spelling, 
use of capitals, punctuation and addressing envelopes. 

A few weeks before Christmas our principal suggested 
that our school do something for the little orphans at an 
asylum in our city. She suggested that each room make 
a sewing bag fitted with needles, thread, pin-cushion, 
thimble, scissors and scissors-case for a girl, and an envelope 
of five pictures, with directions for coloring, and a box of 
crayons for a boy. As we were working on this hygiene 








The Milk Bottles 


project, we made pictures of dancing milk bottles and differ- 
ent vegetables with features, legs and arms. 

The children made a very attractive little sand-table of 
the Fresh Air Fairy taking Mary Ann and Jack up the 
Green Hill to the Friendly Fairies’ Party. They had the 
Grimyjoes hiding behind the trees. 

When we finished reading our story the children asked 
if they might dramatize it. We reviewed the story by 
letting the children read part of it silently and at language 
time reproduce it. Then different children dramatized it. 





sk omit 





First Step in Milk Bottle Dance 
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Going through the story in this manner took several lessons. 
We talked about plays and how they are staged. Some 
children knew about acts and they told the class about the 
plays they had seen. We talked over our story and found 
the important parts that we wished to bring out. In class 
discussions we decided to have these four acts. 


I The talk at the breakfast table. 
II Dance of the milk bottles. 
III Friendly Fairies’ Health Party. 
IV Initiation in Fairies’ Health Club. 


The children chose the parts they would like to play, 
using free dramatization. Different children took different 
parts each day. After dramatizing in this way. several 
times, the children decided which child would be best suited 
to a part, giving their reasons. Their judgments were very 
keen and very fair. 

At first they found it hard to act the second part, because 
when the milk bottles danced they were all doing something 
different. They saw the necessity for having a dance. 
Our next Physical Training period was spent in composing a 
little dance which they did to the “Lobster’s Promenade.” 

One milk bottle insisted on saying, “‘‘I am so happy, I 
want to sing and dance.” A little boy remarked, “If 
Christine says sing and dance, I should think the milk 
bottles ought to have a song.” That afternoon our lan- 
guage period was spent in composing rhymes about the milk 
bottles. We were not very successful, as the rhymes were 
too short for a song. The next day I noticed the little 
milk bottle actors had a great deal to say to one another. 
To my surprise, at the beginning of our language lesson, 
Anna, one of the milk bottles, came up to the front of the 
room and said to the class, “The other milk bottles and I 
have composed the words of a song.’”’ Turning to me, she 
added, “‘We hope it will be all right, Miss Keenan.” 

The next day was the music supervisor’s day. I ex- 
plained the situation to her. She thought it was splendid. 
and said, “Why not put it to music now?” which we did. 
The children enjoyed it immensely, as this was the first time 
they had put words to music. This is the song: 





























We are milk bottles four, 

And we always stand at the door. 
People take us into the house, 
And somebody laps us like a mouse. 
Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 


We are bottles white as snow, 
Always dancing where’er we go. 
Mother says the milk has come, 

Then skip, skip, hop, hop, and we run. 
O goody, goody, goody, good! 

O goody, goody, goody, good! 


Our play had progressed far enough now to begin to think 
of our costumes. We talked it over and decided on card- 
board costumes made large enough to cover the children. 
Here again our ever-helpful principal assisted us by taking 
groups to work on their costumes. The children did the 
measuring, cutting and coloring, with her guidance. The 
milk bottles were made to scale. The children did the 
measuring. 

Talking about the costumes, I must not forget to say that 

(Continued on page 195) 
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The Story of Milk V 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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Ideas 
Games for Word Drills and 


Phonic Exercises 


Ella V. Archer, Montana 


Tell the children (country children) about the firemen 
in big cities who climb up long ladders, explaining how the 
hook ladders are made so that they can be extended. 
The story can be told while you are drawing upon the 
blackboard a three or four story building. Tell the children 
they are to be the firemen and select three or four for the 
first fire. The one reaching the building first mut put 
up the ladder, the next one must climb as soon as it is 
made. The teacher then uses red chalk on the house, 
to show it has caught fire. Next she rings a tiny bell. 
The firemen come. The first one puts up a ladder. The 
teacher writes words on each step as fast as they are com- 
pleted. The second child commences climbing. The 
others look on, ready to start climbing if the first child 
falls (misses a word). As fast as one ladder is completed, 
another one is hooked on to the first and the fireman goes 
on climbing. The one reaching the top may be given a 
tiny doll to carry in his arms while he descends. 

Another interesting game to play is building a house. 
Draw a pile of boards on the blackboard, each board con- 
taining a word—phonic or otherwise. This game is most 
suitable for review lessons. Tell the children to bring you 
boards and you will build them a house. As each board 
is brought you (by name only), it is erased from the pile 
and re-drawn on another part of the blackboard, if there is 
room—if not, then on paper and be sure to write on it the 
word on the chosen board. Arrange the boards in such a 
manner that when done, a recognizable house results. 
Some boards may have to have a piece sawed off from one 
end, but the word should be left intact. If desired, the 
roof may be shingled with phonograms, the windows and 
doors put in separately. 

Making a daisy chain can transform the dullest study 
period into a time of delight. Have daisies scattered 
promiscuously around on the blackboard. Let each daisy 
contain a word written in its center. Then send the 
children to pick the daisies (with the eraser after naming it) 
while you make them into a chain. 

Play a game of ball. At one end of the blackboard 
draw small circles, each containing a written or printed 
word. At the other end, draw a big circle, and leave it 
empty until the game begins. Then tell the children to 
throw the balls through the hoop (by turns, of course). 
If they name the word on a ball correctly, write it quickly 
in the big circle, and let the pupil erase the ball. 





A Log Cabin for the Sand- 
Table 


D. R. M., South Carolina 


Use a cardboard box the size you want your house, cut 
doors and windows, then split corn-stalks in halves and 
pin the corn-stalks on the box. Use a heavy brown paper 
as roofing. 





Eskimo Igloo 
D. R. M., South Carolina 


Use an inverted goldfish aquarium, cover it with a heavy 
coating, made of. three parts salt and one part flour, mixed 
as dough. Sprinkle this with artificial snow; use a piece 
of cardboard covered with the same flour and salt for the 
entrance to the main part of the igloo. 
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to Try 


Children’s Book Table 
D. R. M., South Carolina 


On a large table I placed several dozen children’s classics, 
a few hundred Sunday-school papers, Little Folks’ Magazines, 
“John Martin’s Book,” and any other books the children 
wanted to contribute. After the morning’s assigned tasks 
were finished, the children were allowed to read quietly 
at the table or take the book to their seats to read. 





A Study of Holland for Third 
‘Grade 


Louise Goeres, Passaic, N. J. 


The following program was worked out and presented by 
a third grade class of Slavic, Polish and Jewish children. 
This program was a culmination of three weeks’ work. 


1 Song by class—‘Katrina”—Progressive Music Series, 


Book II 

2 Best composition of picture study— Sheep — Spring” 
—Mauve 

3 Original poem by class—“Kit and Kat” 

4 Victrola records—“The Hungry Windmill”; “The 
Secret” 

5 Play—“Hans and the Dike” 

6 Song by class—“‘ The Windmill” —Primary Epvucation, 
March, 1921 

7 Original Story by pupil—‘‘A Dutch Boy at School” 

8 Selections from “The Dutch Twins”— Each child 


had a selection prepared, with reasons for his choice. 
Five or six children were called upon by the pupil in 
charge. 

9 Folk Dance—‘ Wooden Shoes” 


On the sand-table was a representation of a Dutch village 
made of paper construction. Characters from “The Dutch 
Twins” (Perkins), which was read by them, were cut from 
white paper, and dressed in typical Dutch costumes. 
Boats, windmills, Dutch houses, a church, wheelbarrow, 
milkcart and dogs were there. Flowers were growing in 
neat gardens and tiles in front of the doorsteps were made 
of lima beans. Cows grazed in the pasture and ducks swam 
in the canal made of glass with silver paper under it. A 
dike and a wharf completed the representation. 

Charcoal drawings of windmills were on the walls. On 
the blackboard were colored Dutch figures made by three 
children. A class booklet was completed containing paper 
cuttings, original compositions, the class poem, songs, an 
original story, and a copy of the program. There were also 
a list of words and a number of arithmetic problems growing 
out of the study of Holland. The Booklet was arranged and 
designed under the direction of a committee of five pupils, 
who conferred with the teacher and the art supervisor. 

The poem made up by the class is given below: 


Kit and Kat 


Katrina is a friend of mine, 
Her dress is long and wide, 

Her rosy cheeks they always shine, 
With braids on either side. 


Her brother’s name is Christopher, 
He likes to work and play, 

He always goes to school with her, 
And they are ever gay. 
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7 LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


By Kate K. O’NEILL 


Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents 


A needed book. It is a guide in number 
work and supplies much drill on the tables, 
the lack of which leaves the children inac- 
curate and inefficient in arithmetic. This 
book on your desk will be a constant source 
of recreation and inspiration. 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN “4 
Cloth. 
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Price, 75 cents 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months—from September 
to June—for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to 
their genuine interest for children. Corre- 
lated with the English lessons are Reading, 
Writing, Nature Study and Games. 





BLACKBOARD READING 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Giade 
Teachers alike. The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the 
inexperienced will hail it with delight. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 


Vol. I. First Term for September, Oc- 

tober, November and December. 

Vol. II Second Term, for January, Feb- 

ruary and March. 

Vol. II. Third Term, for April, May and 

June. 
By Etra Merrick GRAVES 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 

A sympathetic use of the so-called “Gifts 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work throughout the year. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns, 
and poster work, 
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HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, November, 
December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for February, March, April, May, 
June, General and Local History. ‘ 
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By Fiorence M. MILLER 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
Price, per vol., $1.00 


The purpose of these books is first to group 
material and outlines for history work in 
Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient 
form for the teacher’s use. For this reason, 
in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find stories or facts, they have 
been given in such a form that the teacher 
can adapt them for her use. Also very full 
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outlines have been given in most cases, so 
that the arrangement in story form may be 
easier for the teacher. 
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Educational Publishing Company 


SCHOOLROOM HELPS 





234 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
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LANGUAGE T 
Correct Habits of Speech, / y GAMES i y 
in Primary Graces Hl eating 


By Myra KING 

Cloth. Price, 75 cents y 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 

Games is an admirable means to the end of 

forming correct habits of speech. Habitual 

mistakes are by means of these games re- 

peated and repeated in correct form in the 

heat and enthusiasm of the game so that the 

correct form will keep coming up as long as 
one lives. 
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Oa In this book a successful teacher tells how 
KA Paper Cutting was correlated with the 
common school branches. The work is 
motivated, the cuttings were treehand and 
the ideas embodied were advanced by the 
children. Full page half-tones, nearly forty 
in number, illustrate the posters made from 
the cuttings. 


PAPER CUTTING CORRELATED WITH 
THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES 


By Bess Drxon 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 
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THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER 
Cloth. Ilustrated. 168 pages. Price, 60 cents 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter is given 
intwoforms: The Story andthe Play. The selections 
thus treated are as follows: 

The Fairies of Caldon Low, The Birds of Killing- 
worth, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Bishop 
Hatto, The Star Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, 
The Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and King 
Solomon and the Ants, 




















DRAMATIZATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS 


A Dramatic Reader for Grammar and Secondary 
Schools 
By Mary A. LASELLE 


Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. Price, 60 cents 


In this volume the author presents selections never 
before given in any dramatic reader issued for the use 
of pupils in the schoolroom. 
Particular attention is called to 
the selection, “ Master Skylark,” 




















LITTLE PLAYS 











adapted from John Bennett’s 
FOR charming story of Shakespeare’s 
LITTLE PLAYERS|} time. : 
lcaineaienmeaimmmnal Several of these dramatizations have stood the 





test of presentation, exactly as here published, before 
audiences of hundreds of children, 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 

For Grades I and II 

By Mara L, Pratt-CHapwick 
Fully Illustrated, Cloth. Price, 60 cents 

These twenty-eight plays are well adapted foraction. 
A characteristic illustration for each. It is mainly 
familiar folk-lore stories that appear in this form. 


COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
For Sixth or Seventh Year 
By Epira SHOEMAKER 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


These ten plays are written mainly for classroom 
work. Miss Shoemaker has been careful to avoid 
troublesome requirements in costumes, scenery, or 
in memorizing parts. 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dea” 
to Childish Hearts 








First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 
FRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS I! BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
rplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
me long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and 
of ‘Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a P aye yA 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. : 

The illustrations, abundant, oem, vivid, ve 

re-enforce the text of each. Note t 

A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 

est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 

mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 

THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


happily 
ese principles involved: (a) 
(b) Inter- 
(c) Rhyth- 


Boston New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
: Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 


avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB— TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pene ap remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 


~ — fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 
ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <zterest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that.the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, incitin 
the child to self-activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive wit 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 
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Wagon Construction 
Opal Gaines 


We all know how children love to make things that 
really go. They will delight in constructing a wagon that 
will roll upon their desk tops. 

Use red construction paper 4 x 6. A lesson in ruler use, 
simple eonugh for small children, is found in laying out the 
wagon box. The sides are to be one inch high and, when 
completed, the box is 2x 4x 1. 

Cut the heads from matches, leaving the stick two inches 
long. This wood is soft and can easily be pierced with a 
pin, thus making excellent axles. Paste one of them on 
each end of wagon, three-quarters of an inch in. While it 
dries the wheels may be constructed. 

Cut four circles from cardboard and four from white 
drawing paper, that are one inch in diameter. After pasting 
together, let children use colored crayons to make either 
spoked or disk wheels. 

Short pins are used to fasten,the wheels in place. Insert 
them through the center of wheel and push firmly into axle. 
The wheels should turn easily. 

When a string has been attached to pull it with, it may 
be filled with blocks. 

To make the blocks, use white drawing paper and follow 
construction chart. 
square. Let children color them with crayons. 

The loaded wagon of various colored blocks is very 
effective and has blended many lessons into happiness for 
the boys and girls. 


The finished block is one-half inch ~ 
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Ideas for First, Second and 


Third Grades 


D. R. M., South Carolina 


In a class of fifty second grade boys, my problem was to 
develop speed and accuracy in arithmetic combinations. 
I sent these boys to the blackboard. To be sure that wrong 
impressions would not be made, 1 called for them the 
numbers and the answer, asked them to write it, look at it, 
and erase it. 1 then called the same numbers allowing 
them to drill on the same combination before 1 called a new 





one. I also taught them to write the doubles, as: 
5 6 7 8 g 
on +6 +7 +8 +9 
10 12 14 16 18 
etc., and underneath to write: 
5 6 7 Ss 
+6 +7 +8 + 








1] 13 15 17 


I allowed them to drill themselves alone with suggestions 
as given above. Sometimes I asked for all of the numbers 
combined with 9, or 8, or 7. 

They enjoyed the simple contests where two boys went 
to the board for a race; one called the number and the 
others kept scores for the contestants. 
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Toy Store 
D. R. M., South Carolina 


Our toy store was given to us as an advertisement, but 
the same amount of practical arithmetic can be learned if 
the children use empty containers, boxes, cans, etc., and 
furnish their own store. They can make the price tags, 
make the money of milk bottle covers for a silver dollar, 
cut cardboard the size of other coins. They can work out 
their own system of delivery, introduce some live language 
lessons and the teacher has a chance to tactfully suggest 
courtesy and good manners in business dealing with others. 


A Spring Sand-Table 


D. R. M., South Carolina 


After Easter we bought, at the Ten-Cent Store, fifteen 
white cotton bunnies. On our sand-table we had the 
Bunnies’ May-pole Dance. Each bunny held, or had 
pinned to him, a ribbon streamer. Later we had play- 
ground equipment on the sand-table. The bunnies were 
pinned to the merry-go-round; other bunnies sat in the toy 
boats that floated in a pan of water; other bunnies were in 
the toy swings, in the sand-piles, etc. 
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Toys for Tiny Tots 


‘‘The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe’”’ 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


“Good morning to you, 
Good morning to you,” 
Said the Little Old Woman 
Who lived in a shoe. 

“My children are sleeping 
So snug in their bed, 
With little lace nightcaps 
On each curly head.” 








Suggestions for Spell- 


ing Exercise 
A. H. Douglass 


A child’s spelling habits may be known 
by the responses he makes to the need of 
writing words. The response to a needed 
word may come so readily that the child 








The Old Woman Who Lived 


in a Shoe 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


From this nursery rhyme a project arose that covered 
aJl the subjects in the curriculum. 


For language work the rhyme was memorized. Pictures 
and illustrations were made of the old woman’s home, her 
children, etc. These illustrations were explained for oral 
expression. 


For silent reading place these directions on the board or 
give typewritten copies: 


Draw a big shoe. 

Color it black. 

Make a door and a window. 

Make three children looking out of the door, two looking 
out of the window, and make two peeping over the top of the 
shoe. 


For reading, let the children compose original stories and 
rhymes about the old woman and her shoe. Place these on 
the board or chart to be read. Later place these in the 
Mother Goose Booklet for the children. 


For drill’in the mechanics of reading, select and teach 
words from the stories. Phonics, also, may be taught at 
this time. 


For writing and spelling lessons use words: shoe, children, 
woman, broth, bread, bed, spank, old, who, lived. 


For nature and science lessons study shoes, how made, 
where we get the leather, etc. 


The art lessons take the form of poster making. The 
teacher may cut a large shoe from black or brown paper. 
The children may make the roof, chimney, door and window. 
Ladders are cut from paper and placed at the openings. 
The children may bring in paper dolls or pictures of children 
and mount like the photograph. The old woman is cut 
from black paper, but may be dressed in colored papers. 


For seat work the children may make the presents Santa 
brought to the children in the shoe. 


Number ideas may be developed. For instance: how 
many plates, knives, forks, etc.? 


is not conscious of thinking the word as he 
writes it. It has come so often in his 
experience, he has written it so many times, that the act 
is firmly established. The response seems to be entirely 
motor, although there is the critical habit in most 
good spelling—a half-conscious judgment of the cor- 
rectness of the writing, a subconscious approval, a judg- 
ment which becomes fully conscious when the writer 
realizes an error in a so-called “slip of the pen.” The 
process of learning to spell is that of establishing the correct 
written response to the idea of the word or consciousness of 
the need of writing the word correctly. In the early phases, 
there is an image of the word in the learner’s mind, a visual- 
izing of the spoken word or of the idea for which the word 
stands. This is followed by the reproduction in writing, 
accompanied or followed by approval. The teacher seeks 
to follow the above process in teaching children to write 
correctly. For illustration, a group of children in the second 
grade are to be helped to write correctly a list of five words. 
They are words from the child’s speaking and reading vo- 
cabulary and the purpose is to add them to the writing 
vocabulary. The list is once, placed, table, vase, floor. 

The first step is imaging the words. 

The teacher writes once on the blackboard, points to it 
and pronounces it. The children look at it and pronounce 
it. The teacher erases it, speaks the word and rewrites it, 
pronounces it again, then names the letters in order. Pupils 
name the letters. ‘Teacher asks pupils to look at the word, 
close eyes and trace the letters in air with their hands or 
pencils. She then asks them to close their eyes and picture 
the word as it looked on the board, then to open their eyes 
and note if their pictures were just like the word. She 
erases and rewrites the word. Teacher and pupils name the 
letters in order and trace them in air with pencils as they 
name them. The teacher erases the word and pupils write 
the word on paper or pasteboard. 

The teacher then proceeds in the same way with the next 
word, placed. Then she asks pupils to pronounce the two 
words they have been observing. She then writes both 
words, placed under once, and asks pupils if those are the 
two words she had written before and if they are written 
exactly as they were before. She erases and has the pupils 
reproduce both words at the blackboard. She then takes 
the word, éable, in the same way, referring again to the two 
words previously observed, and follows with the words 
vase and floor. The pupils now are able to reproduce the 
five words in writing, perhaps not every pupil will reproduce 
them in the order they were studied. The effort of remem- 
(Continued on page 205) 
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Story Telling and Children’s Literature 


Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


Instructor in Story Telling and Children’s Literature, University of Akron, Liberal Arts College, Teachers’ College, Observation School 


(All rights reserved) 


“Unto You are Committed the 
Keys” 


Story Telling as Literature. 
Selection of material. 
Type. 
Interest Appeal. 
Educational Value. 
Moral Value. 
Relation to the child. 
Does it function in terms of his experience? 
Does it take into consideration the apperceptive 
basis on which he has to build? 
In what way will it affect his physical condition? 
Does it adjust itself to his psychological period of 
development? 


The question has been, “Is it Literature?”’ 
now is, “What makes it Literature?” 

The fact that some one learned authority has defined 
literature does not necessarily mean that his definition holds 
good through all time. The question, “What makes it 
literature?”’ must be answered by the individual, in an 
individual way. Your judgment, my judgment, the judg- 
ment of any man is not the factor which determines whether 
or not it be literature. In spite of you, or any man, a 
literary gem takes its place in the World’s Library of 
Classics. How it came there, no one knows. Its qualities 
of classicism may be in dispute, but the test of time and a 
universal appeal have placed it on record. 

This universal appeal is most intangible and hard to 
define, but it is a something that is akin to the spirit of 
man; that inspires and quickens the heart-throb of every 
living person, leaving its lasting impression on all classes, 
all types and in every age of history. Literature knows no 
favoritism; it carries a message and an inspiration to all. 

Our problem as teachers to-day is not just “Is it Jitera- 
ture?”” We must consider every inherent part of it. We 
must study and decide upon the type, the interest appeal, 
the educational value, the moral value of the working 
medium, and all this in its relation to the particular child in 
his particular stage of development. 

Heretofore if the selection had form—if the type, interest 
appeal and educational value measured up—the content 
was often disregarded. Now the word has gone forth from 
educators all over the country, “How can we bring out the 
moral element in our course of study without making it 
offensive?’’ This brings us right back to the place from 
which we started, namely, a wise selection of literary 
material, having both form and content. 

A literary gem may observe the laws of form, style and 
structure, and yet its moral trend may be inexcusably 
brutal, gruesome, vicious, tricky or pessimistic. Whatever 
the medium for this training in literature may be—story, 
poem, book or picture—it must be chosen according to 
certain laws relating not only to itself but also to the child 
who is to absorb it. 


The question 


Types 


The type of the book or the story may take the form of 
myth, legend, fable, animal romance, saga, epic, folk and 
fairy tale, parable or allegory: it may be biblical, historical, 
scientific, biographical, romantic, realistic or idealistic. 
The poem may be lyric, narrative, or a ballad in form. 
We must, however, class all under the genera] head of 
ethics, and we must see to it that all convey some message, 
either of beauty, idealism, humor or pleasure. 





Interest Appeal 


In order to interest the child of from ‘four to six years, 
we must make the appeal through matter containing action. 
The characters must live, move and talk in the story. 
One readily sees that description and narrative have little 
place during this first period of the child’s life. The 
familiar experiences of every day—organized and filled with 
meaning—will deepen, broaden and enrich his life. Whether 
these experiences be happenings in which he is the actor, or 
stories of other children or of friendly animals, in city or 
country, his interest in them is at boiling point. 

Rhythm and repetition play a large part in his joy, for while 
he listens to a jingle, or a recurrent repetition, he rests, as 
it were, before his mind grapples with the next picture. 
The bodily appeal helps toward unity and clearness and 
aids him in following the characters of the story and in 
understanding the meaning behind new words and new 
pictures. 

Sense impressions must be brought to him also. Sight, 
sound, touch, taste and smell must find a place in our 
stories, and many of the familiar stories have this quality: 
“The Saucer Pie,” in the “Story Garden,” by Maud 
Lindsay; “The Kitten that Forgot How to Mew,” in 
“Happy Tales,” by Skinner; “The Plate of Pancakes,” 
in “The Story Teller,” by Maud Lindsay; “The Silver 
Cones,” in “Educating by Story Telling,” by Katherine 
Cather,” and “The Little Gray Lamb,” in “Stories for 
Sunday Telling,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

The element of adventure, in terms of his own experience, 
will have a strong appeal. Let it lead from the familiar 
into the unfamiliar, and be sure that such adventuring, 
meagre as it may appear to us, always ends successfully. 

A sense of humor at his age is only aroused by matter out 
of place. Therein lies the popularity of Little Black Sambo, 
when the third tiger puts the shoes on his ears, and when 
the last tiger carries the green umbrella in a knot in his 
tail. An exaggerated use of fun will stir the child when it 
seems to us sheer nonsense. He will go into gales of 
Jaughter when a leaf falls on the little pink nose of a bunny. 

Simplicity and sincerity of expression, unity of effect and 
a definite style should have a place in the material chosen. 
In this matter of style, we must begin at once to lift the child 
up to the plane where he can enjoy and unconsciously 
appreciate that it is the beauty and harmony of thought 
back of the perfectly woven covering of speech that makes 
the story literature. 

For the child of from six to eight or nine years, the 
interest appeal is found in a sense of life peculiar to fairy 
tales, for the fairy tale must parallel life. To make things 
move, to see others make them move, is what the child 
desires during the Age of Dreams. 

Beauty of character, following closely after language 
beauty and sense impressions of beauty, will please him. 
In the “Little Red House with No Doors,” the granny 
“with a smile like sunshine”’ is sure to be helpful, kind and 
loving. Thus do we link the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful into a memory chain of steel, to make secure the 
morals of the child. 

Imagination is all powerful at this age. The wonder, 
mystery and magic of adventure, of surprise, associating 
the familiar with the unfamiliar, placing the natural child 
in the spiritual world, or the usual child in the unusual 
world; strange wee folk, friendly animals and the poetic 
justice prevalent in all good fairy tales are as necessary as 
bread and butter to the normal child. 

Humor still smacks of the slap stick quality, but it is 
right here that an open, kindly humor can be cultivated 
and the child can be led to laugh with and not at. 
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Sincerity of emotion must also have a place in his literature 
—a sincerity of emotion that places emphasis upon the 
object which arouses the feeling, rather than on the feeling. 
This emphasis of emotion, if persisted in, only leads ulti- 
mately to slushy sentimentalism. 

Unity of effect should be paramount in all the selections, 
for through it more than through any other element is 
logical thinking developed. 


Educational Value 


When we select material with its educational value as 
our objective, it must be, as Hosic says, “Sound in struc- 
ture, trustworthy in detail and satisfactory in issue.” We 
must remember that for literary appreciation it must 
produce artistic pleasure, and not concern itself with the 
teaching of facts or the giving of information. Facts and 
information may be handled in a literary style, but mind 
and soul which, according to Pater, are integral parts of 
every classic, will be lacking in exposition. 

We, as teachers, must be on speaking terms with the 
general qualities of precision, energy, harmony and per- 
sonality, which are so important in the first impression— 
the big picture of a literary gem. When, upon closer analy- 
sis, we find words, sentences, paragraphs and larger wholes 
controlled by the main principles of sincerity, unity, mass 
and coherence, we must school ourselves to know them 
when we meet them face to face. 

A selection governed by this technical understanding on 
the part of the teacher cannot fail to instill into the very 
core of the child’s being a love, an understanding and a use 
of good English; a precise and fluent working vocabulary, 
and an instant knowledge of true literature. 


Moral Value 


Let us embark upon this rather dangerous mission with 
the words of Henry Van Dyke as our guide, “ May I never 
tag a moral to a tale.” Of course each bit of material 
selected must have its message, its teaching; but let that 
be hidden so adroitly yet so close to the surface, that the 
lesson comes out of its own accord. On his own initiative 
let the child himself find the lesson. If he makes the 
discovery, all well and good, but if you drag out the moral 
and flaunt the reproachful thing before his face, he will look 
upon you with disgusted eyes, and upon your stories with 
suspicion. 

To tend toward moral growth, the literature chosen must 
enrich the mind, discover some moral truth, reveal some 
eternal passion, express thought or observation in a broad, 
refined, sensible, sane and beautiful way. Classic literature 
speaks to all who read it in its own peculiar style, which 
style is also that of the whole world. It suggests the new 
as well as the old, and is contemporary with all time. 
In view of this statement think of “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
of “Cinderella,” “East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” 
“The Little Red Hen,” and “Johnny Cake”—stories 
known to all classes, all races, and current centuries ago, 
even as they are still a part of the education of every child. 


Relation to the Child 


Here we tread on holy ground and all too often we 
blunder in where angels fear to tread. We choose the story 
that suits us, never taking into consideration the impression- 
ability of the child. 

First, we must choose in terms of his experience. If we do 
this conscientiously, we must admit that the pessimism of 
Andersen is not for the primary child. Neither is the 
brutality, gruesomeness and cruel trickery of the Grimm 
brothers. Revenge, shock and bloodshed have no place in 
the morals of the young child, and yet most of the old fairy 
tales abound in these impressions. Only a few of the fairy 
stories that have stood the test of time will pass under the 
magnifying glass of careful consideration. A traditional 
story is stronger than the scientific truth just because it is 
tradition, and therein lies its appeal, and therein lies its 
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danger. Would that this type of fairy tale n ight be placed 
where it belongs, in the hands of the student of folk lore, 
whose business it is to choose wisely and well such stories 
as the child should have. 

Please do not give just any and every fairy tale to all 
children. 

We must also admit that the extravagant, bizarre, strange 
and unusual, which is so outstanding in most of our modern 
stories, is not within the experience of the primary child. 
These modern stories are forced. They have been written 
because certain fashions or fads in written expression prevail, 
and not because of the sincere impulse to tell. Because of 
this, the new tales lack the spontaneity of the old ones. 

We must secondly consider the apperce plive basis on which 
the child has to build. His stories must be fitted to their 
purpose, which should be to make him understand his world 
in which he lives, and this world is made up only of things 
from ours which he can grasp. He must know the usual 
before the unusual; the familiar before the unfamiliar. 
Each story or poem must be built on the apperceptive basis 
acquired in the last one, and the familiar, known words must 
be so arranged throughout the material that by their relation 
to the new words they may throw light on the unknown, and 
so lead the child into the discovery of new word friends and 
their meanings. 

Thirdly, let us choose with regard to the nervous child. 
Let us put this question to ourselves before we decide upon 
any story: Does this story present an element or a picture 
that would shock a sensitive child? Angelo Mosso says, 
“Every ugly thing told to a child, every shock, every fright 
given him, will remain, like minute splinters in the flesh, 
to torture him his whole life long.”’ 

We must always keep in mind that the function of litera- 
ture is to refine rather than to brutalize or coarsen; to bring 
joy rather than shock. 

Too many images can only confuse; too many thrills will 
enervate. The emotional appeal must be simple, only 
strong enough to feed the ideals that lie dormant. It is 
true that we must open doors, but the friends or strangers 
coming through those doors must run true to type—-a bear 
must be a bear, although dressed in man’s clothing. He 
must look, think, talk and act like a bear. Our content 
must be plausible, and so develop straight, logical thinking. 
A rabbit could not carry two eggs in one paw and a large, 
full sack in the other, neither could he carry the eggs in a 
sack full of potatoes, turnips, and apples without crushing 
them. He could, however, wear a coat and carry an egg in 
each pocket. 

Lastly, the teacher must have a knowledge of the psycho- 
logical periods of development of the child, and of story 
interests peculiar to each period. In the primary grades we 
have two periods to consider—the realistic period of early 
childhood and the second period, which is the period of fancy 
or dreaming. Under interest appeal at the beginning of this 
discussion, elements to seek peculiar to these ages have been 
very fully treated. 

An old pontifical rubric contains the thought with which’ 
this discussion is left in your hands: “Unto you are com- 
mitted the keys—whomsoever thou shalt bind, shall remain 
bound.” 





Suggested Correlations for 
March 


The Story of “The Foolish Weathercock,” Riverside 
Literature Reader, Book II, offers opportunities in this 
direction. Let this story be told in the Literature Room 
and dramatized there. Follow this with a reading of it 
from the reader in the Home Room. If desirable, the order 
can be changed, reading it in the Home Room first from the 
book, then telling it in the Literature Room and dramatizing 
it. The Science Room can explain the four points of the 
compass. The Art Room can draw or make paper wind- 
mills. In the Literature Room or Library the telling of the 
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following stories will emphasize the project: “The Little 
Gold Cock,” from “Stories for Sunday Telling,” Bailey, and 
“The Little Half Chick,” from Primary Epucation, 
March, 1924. The children can also learn and dramatize 
the following poem: 


’Tis the Wind 


Weather-cock, what makes you"go 
Round and round the whole day so? 
“*Tis the wind whirls me! 
’Tis the wind twirls me! 
So to all the world I show 
How the merry wind doth go.” 


Pretty kite, what makes you fly 
Up above the tree-tops high? 
“?Tis the wind lifts me! 
Tis the wind drifts me! 
Tosses me in merry play, 
Here and there in every way.” 


Windmill, high on yonder hill, 
What makes your sails go turning still? 
“Tis the wind loves them! 
’Tis the wind moves them! 
Helps them turn the mill-stones round, 
So your meal to flour is ground.”—From the German 


A final presentation in the Auditorium of the telling of 
the story or its dramatization, and an interpretation of 
the poem through words and pantomime. In our case the 
kindergarten children came to the Auditorium to see the 
dramatization of the story and they brought with them 
little windmills they had made. 

A discussion of the dikes of Holland and the land forma- 
tion of this most interesting country in the Science Room 
can be pleasantly emphasized in the Literature Room by a 
telling of the story of “The Little Hero of Holland.” A 
good adaptation of this is found in ‘How to Tell Stories,” 
by Bryant, and in “Stories Children Need,” by Bailey. 
An appreciation study of the famous Ruysdael picture, 
“Landscape and Mill,” will add to this correlation. The 
librarian can read the old poem, “The Leak in the Dike,” 
by Phoebe Cary, with good results. One such result was 
an effective dramatization of the poem by 4B children. 

This is also a splendid month to study the large St. 
Bernard and Newfoundland dogs. Art appreciation can be 
presented through the following pictures: ‘‘Saved”’ (Perry), 
and “A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society” 
(Perry). A third very valuable picture is the one by Maud 
Earle, entitled, “I Hear a Voice,” a story for which is 
given herewith. Good stories to use in this project are, 
“Barry, a Dog of the Alps,” in “ Book House for Children,”’ 
Vol. I, by Miller, and “Hans and His Dog,” in ‘“ Mother 
Stories,” by Lindsay. The Science Room can work out a 
language lesson on “Our Dog Friends,” and the final results 
in story and picture study should go into the Auditorium. 


The Little Mouse Pie 


Mrs. Gray was a nice old mother cat that lived out in a 
shed in the back yard. She had four kittens, two little 
yellow ones names Mustard and Custard, one black one 
named Donder, and a little white one named Whitey. 

One morning she talled the kittens to bréakfast. ‘Come, 
Mustard and Custard! Come, Whitey! Your breakfast 
is all ready.” 

Mustard and Custard put their paws on the edge of the 
box and fell over, thump! on the floor, and Donder came 
tumbling after. Then they ran across the floor as fast as 
they could go. Sometimes their hind legs ran faster than 
their front legs, and that made them turn around backwards. 
Sometimes their tails were crooked and that made them run 
sideways. Soon they reached the place where the saucer 
of milk was waiting, and they began to lap it up so hard and 
so fast that the milk got into their noses and made them 
sneeze, and into their eyes, and made them blink and blink. 

Mrs. Gray then gave them some lessons in table manners, 
and after that they did better. ” 
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Then Mrs. Gray saw that Whitey was not there. 
children!” she cried, “where is Whitey?” 
answered together, “Whitey is cross. 
Whitey is sick.” 

Mrs. Gray ran over to the box where Whitey was lying 
on his side with his eyes shut. When she cried out sharply, 
“Why didn’t you come to your breakfast?”” Whitey whim- 
pered, “I couldn’t go to my breakfast because I was so 
sick. My nose is hot, my tail is cold and my head aches!” 

Mrs. Gray ran and got four little tin cups. She filled 
them with hot water and stood Whitey up, with a paw in 
each cup. She put cracked ice on his nose and a mustard 
plaster on his tail. Then she said, “There, now, Whitey, 
don’t you feel better?” Whitey answered faintly, “No, 
I don’t feel any better. I feel worse.” 

Of course now it was time to have a doctor. Mrs. Gray 
ran over to the next house where Mrs. Brown lived and 
asked her to send her son Tom for the doctor. Tom went 
for the doctor and Mrs. Brown went home with Mrs. Gray 
to help her take care of Whitey. They sat down one on 
each side of that sick Jittle kitten and watched him for one 
hour and twenty minutes without winking, and that kept 
him from going into fits. 

At the end of that time, in came a large tortoise shell cat. 
This was the doctor. He took off his hat and bis gloves 
and put these with his cane down on a pile of kindling 
wood near by. He looked at Whitey’s tongue and felt of 
Whitey’s pulse, and then he thought for four minutes. 
Looking straight at Mrs. Gray he announced solemnly, 
“T think Whitey is threatened!” Mrs. Gray and Mrs. 
Brown looked at each other with tears in their eyes, but 
the doctor went right on to say that if Whitey could have a 
little mouse pie inside of two hours he would live. That 
pie must be made of mice not more than six weeks old, and 
fresh, not pickled. 

Mrs. Gray put on her bonnet, took her parasol and a tin 
pail and went to the grocery store around thecorner. There 
she found the mice, just six weeks old, and fresh, not pickled. 
She went home as fast as she could go, and without stopping 
to take off her bonnet, tied on a big gingham apron, took the 
yellow mixing bowl from the closet and mixed the pie crust. 
She rolled out the under crust and put it on the plate. 
Taking the mice one at a time by the tails, she placed them 
side by side in the pie, tucking the tails in. Over these she 
sprinkled pepper, mustard, lemon juice, and a few drops of 
vanilla. She put some dabs of butter around in a circle 
and poured over all some cream. Over the top she sprinkled 
powdered catnip. Then she put on the top crust and put 
the pie in the oven to bake. She sat down and rocked very 
hard while the pie was baking. When it was finished she 
put it on the window sill to cool. 

Mustard and Custard and Donder playing outside, 
smelled that pie, and said, “How I wish we had some of 
that littlemouse pie!”” Their mother heard them, and called 
out sharply to them, “You greedy little things! You run 
away from here. That is for your little sick brother 
Whitey.” 

When the pie was cool enough, she took it in her hand 
and carried it over to Whitey. She said to him, “Don’t you 
think you could eat some of this little mouse pie, Whitey?” 
He declared, “No, I can’t eat anything. I am too sick.” 
Mrs. Gray broke off some of the crust and held the pie 
down where he could smell it. She put the crumbs on his 
tongue. Whitey sat up very straight, smacked his lips, and 
said, “‘Give me some more!” He ate every bit of that pie, 
and when he had finished, he lapped the plate! Then he 
ran out to play with the other children, and when Mrs. Gray 
saw him go, she murmured softly to herself, “ Bless the child!” 

The next day when the doctor sent his bill for fifty 
dollars, Mrs. Gray gave him one hundred dollars and 
thanked him, too. 


‘ Why, 
All the kittens 
Whitey is lazy. 


Originally written by Mrs. Utter for The Congregationalist, and 
printed through the courtesy of publishers. This adaptation by Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg appeared in a magazine called Something to Do, now 
out of print. 
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Pupil Project Studies 
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Vil 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 
A Progressive Study—From Truck Farm to Grocery Store 


Part I 


PROJECT that gave first-hand information of the 

work of truck farming, of the canning of vegetables, 

and of the marketing of the canned product developed 
naturally in connection with our spring nature study work. 
This was done, as given here, by the pupils of Grade III, 
Lincoln School; teacher, Miss Brookhart. The working 
out of the project extended over a period of five weeks. 


Initiating the Project 


The class was taken for a walk, out past a truck farm on 
the edge of town. The conversation in the meanwhile 
centered on topics relating to truck farms. The next day, 
in a conversation period, pupils became very much inter- 
ested in trucking and truck farms through telling what they 
had observed on the previous day, and what they had 
learned from other sources. 

The truck farm was differentiated from other farms. 
Comparisons with what we ordinarily know as a vegetable 
garden were made. Conditions favoring truck farming 
were discussed in a general way, as were the possible 
demands for such farming. 

It was decided that a miniature truck farm might be had 
in school, through the medium of window boxes, and thus, 
while studying the process of truck farming as carried on 
in our vicinity, we might, at the same time, be putting 
into practice some of the things learned and have in the 
meanwhile an opportunity for daily experimentation and 
observation. 


Procedure 


In the class were two large boys, each one retarded for 
several years. It was easier for them to do something with 
their hands than with their minds only, and in this way 
they could experience the inspiration of becoming for a time 
leaders, even in a class made up of pupils possessing better 
minds than they. Accordingly, the ingenuity of these boys 
was called into play and, with the assistance of the janitor, 
they ma e several window boxes. Each of these boxes had 
one side of glass, so that “‘what happens under the ground 
when a plant grows,” as one boy expressed it, might be 
under observation from first to last. The boxes were placed 
on legs, or a stand, so that they might be moved from place 
to place as expediency might demand. Perhaps it may not 
be amiss to state parenthetically that there was never any 
difficulty in having the boxes moved, or having anything 
else done to insure the best results with them, for the two 
boys who made them felt a sense of immediate and sus- 
tained possessive interest in them and in everything per- 
taining to them. Thus the project was, throughout, an 
engrossing one to them, whereas otherwise it might have 
proved very difficult to hold their attention and secure 
their effort. 

In the good soil with which these boxes were filled, seeds 
of various kinds of early vegetables, such as might be raised 
on a truck farm, were planted, care being taken to plant 
some of the seeds near enough to the glass side for the pupils 
to be able to observe the sprouting of the seeds, as well as 
the growing of the plants. 

No better opportunity than this for the study of soil 
and soil preparation could be asked. However, as a previ- 
ous study had taken care of the main facts along these 
lines, when we had learned of soils in general, their forma- 
tion and composition, and had listed the soils of our vicinity, 
studied them as to composition and productiveness, and 
made a “soil chart,”’ and an “implement chart,” we could 
at this time direct our attention to the special phases of 


these matters, as related to truck farming. A previous 
study had also taken care of the main facts as to irrigation 
(necessary to the raising of crops in this locality), as far as 
the degree of advancement of the grade made such a study 
practicable, so that now we could direct our attention to 
irrigation only as it affected our immediate project. 

The interest was immediate and spontaneous, and sus- 
tained without effort throughout the study. From the 
sprouting of the first seed, the children eagerly looked 
forward to what the next day would bring. Each morning, 
while the plants were growing, they measured both root and 
stem, to see how much growth the intervening hours had 
preduced. Constantly the connection with gardens and 
with “truck patches’? was formed, and so the study was 
advanced by means of pupil-suggestion throughout its 
varying phases. The problem method of study was used, 
the work always leading up to some specific thing to be 
learned, which thing the pupils were to find out for them- 
selves and be able to report on. 

It was decided that we should want a record of what we 
learned and what we did, so each pupil provided himself 
with a five-cent note-book. Every phase of the study was 
written up; sometimes the write-up was as individual, 
independent “compositions,” sometimes as a group effort, 
but always it was copied in the notebooks with pen and ink, 
and appropriately illustrated with pictures cut from seed 
catalogues or obtained from any available source. 

Let me say a word here in commendation of using cata- 
logue illustrations in the note-books. Of course, there is 
much to be. said in favor of having the illustrations the 
result of free-hand drawing by the pupils—we grant this, 
freely; on the other hand, time for such work is always 
such a question, even if there were no other objections, that 
would go a long way in recommending the use of pictures, 
because it means that only with some teachers and some 
pupils could the note-books be fully illustrated without 
spending more time on this phase of the project than is at all 
justifiable. Too often it would mean a dearth of illustra- 
tion. On the other hand, to make use of the pupils’ collect- 
ing instinct, to have them find, select, prepare, place these 
illustrations, has nothing boresome about it, connects the 
in-school with the out-of-school, leads them to discuss these 
things with other people, as well as with their teacher and 
classmates, affords excellent motivation for sight and factual 
reading, and makes possible a well-illustrated set of note- 
books with an outlay of a minimum of the class time. 


The note-books give an accurate account of the work done, 
and show so well the progress of the study throughout its 
successive phases, that we quote from one note-book the 
portions of general interest as doubtless the most helpful 
way in which the project could be given, since these note- 
books prove just what pupils are capable of accomplishing 
by such a method of procedure better than any recital of the 
work could possibly do. 


Truck Farming 
Truck Farms Near Rocky Ford 


There are a number of truck farms near Rocky Ford; 
some of them are: 


I Mr. Wiley’s Truck Farm. 
1 Location: Southwest of town—just outside the city 
limits. 
2 Size: Six acres. 
3 Mr. Wiley has farmed there since 1897. 
4 He specializes in plants for sale. 
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a Sweet potato plants. 
b Cabbage plants. 


5 —* all of what he raises is sold in or around Rocky 
ord, 


II Mr. Veatch’s Truck Farm. 
1 Location: About three-fourths of a mile southwest of 
town. 
2 Size: Eleven acres. 
3 Mr. Veatch has farmed here twenty years. 
4 He raises a number of kinds of vegetables, but 
specializes in onions. 


III The Truck Farm of Mr. Bean and Mr. Scott. 
1 Location: Southwest of town. 
2 Size: Eleven acres. 
3 Messrs. Bean and Scott raise all kinds of small vege- 
tables that can be grown in this section. 


Preparing the Soil 


In the early spring, about the first ‘of March, the farmers 
around here prepare their soil for cultivation. Wherever 
it is possible the ground is first plowed in the fall so that 
the snow will lie on it and make it fallow. 

First the land is irrigated, so that there will be no lumps 
left after plowing. The plowing is done by hand plows. 
After the land has been plowed, it is harrowed. It is then 
ready to be laid off in rows and trenched. 

The width of the spaces between trenches varies from 
eighteen inches to four feet. The small vegetables require 
eighteen-inch space. The larger vegetables, like corn and 
tomatoes, require a spacing of from two to four feet. 


Planting 


When the land is ready for planting, peas, beets, spinach, 
parsnips, cabbage, onions—all vegetables that are not 
greatly affected by freezing—may be planted. 

The planting is done with a drill. In this way the seeds 
are all the same depth in the ground, and this causes them 
to have the same amount.of moisture. The “stand” is 
also uniform. These things result in evenly grown crops 
and make the cultivation easier. 

Planting with a drill also saves seeds and labor. The 
earth must be pressed firmly down to the seeds after 
planting. When the drill is used, the roller does this as it 
goes along. 

(Just after this several pages of the note-book were given 
to illustrations of small vegetables. Pictures of radishes, 
onions, English peas, etc., were cut from seed catalogues 
and attractively placed on the pages. The collecting of 
these illustrations, the placing and pasting and arranging 
gave play for initiative and the cultivating of a sense of 
proportion, orderliness, and lent a decorative appeal to the 
note-books.) 


Early Vegetables 


I Lettuce. 
1 Kinds. 
a Head. 
6 Bunch. 

(Here came an excellent opportunity to broaden 
the viewpoint of the pupils by having them learn of 
the splendid quality of the Colorado mountain let- 
tuce, the cultivation of which has grown to such 
immense proportions in just a few years.) 


II Radishes. 
1 White and red. 
2 Marketing—sold in bunches. 


III Peas. 
1 Sold locally by the quart or peck, and by the pound, 
to individuals. 
2 Sold to canning factory as well as to stores—also 
shipped to distant markets. 
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IV Onions. 
1 Young, or green, onions—sold in bunches, locally. 
2 Mature onions—sold locally and shipped to distant 
points. 
3 Onions grown for seed—seed shipped almost all over 
the world. 


Hot Beds 


There are many vegetables that cannot be planted out-of- 
doors as early as March, because a freeze or frost would kill 
them. In order that these vegetables may be ready for 
planting as soon as all danger of freezing or frost has passed, 
they are first planted in hotbeds. 

Hotbeds here average three feet across and vary in the 
number of yards in length. The depth of the frames is 
about six inches. They may be covered with either glass 
or canvas. ; 

When the beds first begin to heat, the temperature runs 
very high, but later the temperature drops. Banking fresh 
manure around the frames every few weeks helps to keep 
the heat more nearly even. As soon as it drops to seventy 
degrees, the beds are ready for planting. 

The seeds are planted one-half inch deep, and are given 
a light sprinkle of water. From this time on the beds must 
be kept moist. The best time to water the beds is about 
noon, because of the warmth. 

Tomatoes, peppers, egg plants, and cabbages are the 
principal vegetables forced in the hot beds here. Mr. Wiley 
forces sweet potato plants, too. He says that they must 
be well placed in the ground, so that they will be close and 
even, but not touching. When the plants have become 
six inches long, they are ready to be transplanted. They 
should then be planted one foot apart in rows three feet 
wide. 

All plants must be hardened before they are taken out 
of the hot bed for transplanting. The hardening is a very 
simple process. At first only on warm days, then every 
day, the covering of the hot bed must be raised a little. 
Then it is raised a little higher. Then the bed may be 
left open an hour, or two hours, until after a while the plants 
may be exposed several hours at a time. Another way to 
harden plants is to put them in boxes that can be moved 
about. The box of plants may be set out-of-doors during 
the warm part of the day, for as long a time as may be 
thought best for the plants. Then the box can be brought 
in again. In these ways the plants are gradually made 
accustomed to the outside air and to changes of temperature. 

Most of the plants raised here are sold in or near Rocky 
Ford, but some of them are sold to people in neighboring 
towns. These plants are usually shipped by mail. We 
found the preparation for mailing very interesting. The 
plants must be pulled with care, so as to leave a good deal 
of earth clinging to their roots. They are then wrapped in 
moist cloth or oiled paper. If they are to be shipped far, 
it is best to wrap them in a florist’s moss, because it holds 
moisture well. But care must be taken to wrap only the 
roots and lower stem, not the leaves. If the leaves are 
covered, they will turn yellow and drop off. This weakens 
the plant. 

Hot beds are ready for transplanting by the last of April 
or first of May. There are many other vegetables that 
may also be planted at that time. Some of these vegetables 
are parsnips, carrots, beets, garden peas, fall spinach, 
rhubarb, corn and radishes. 

The foregoing work familiarized us with the procedure 
of the several small truckers of our immediate section. 
As we are fortunate enough to have a branch of the Libby, 
McNeil & Libby Company operating in our locality, there 
were still other phases and conditions to be learned of. 
It proved exceedingly interesting to the pupils to learn 
of a big company directing and controlling such work as this. 
Most of them knew somewhat vaguely that some of the 
farmers grow tomatoes for “Libby, McNeil,” a few knew 
a good’deal about the work; but not one of them had 

(Continued on page 207) 
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A new rotating builder on wood for the teaching of reading and sentence building 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


8275 Thirty-two wooden blocks, one inch square, printed six sides with words and letters of the alphabet, one 


word or one letter on each surface of each block; and two half blocks bearing punctuation marks. 


The vocab- 


ulary totals 150 of the simplest words used in teaching reading, includes every part of speech and makes use of 


every letter in the alphabet. 


From a combination of four blocks over two hundred variations are possible. 


Price, per box, $0.60 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 





SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


Each set contains six of the best known 
stories and tales in general use in lower 
educational circles. Each story is repre- 
sented by black silhouette illustrations 








? 


printed upon tough manila stock together 
with three simple sentences applicable to 








BRADLEY’S DRILL CARDS 
FOR NUMBER WORK 


8268 This set contains forty-five different 
combinations in addition, subtraction and 
multiplication. The examples are graded 
from the simple combinations such as one 


Here is the Little Red Hen. ; . : ) and one to the more difficult problems. 
; PAR Res the illustrations. Each story is packed They are designed for rapid drill work in 
Delete Pot Be oh, complete in an envelope and the six en- the simple processes of numbers. Printed 
| 5 RRR velopes are in durable box. in large black numbers on durable tag stock. 
TSI coil cot the tread 8295 SETI. 8296 SET II. In substantial box. 





Price, each set, $0.30 











dog 


dog 


93 


cards 13 x 23 


work. 


second year. 








8274 An assortment of cut-out letters, one inch high, made of heavy blue coated stock. 


8033 Combinations of numbers 1-6 for first year 
Price, per box, $0.25 
8034 Combinations of numbers 1-10 for first half of 
Price, per box, $0.35 


Price, per box, $0.40 


SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 


A unique method of word building and number matching. 
with one of the lower corners cut out. 
cut-out corner piece, so that none but the correct pieces can be fitted together properly. 
sequently the work is self-verifying and needs no correcting on the part of the teacher. 


Each 


8036 Word Matching for 


BRADLEY’S CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


With 


set consists 
Each card has its individual complementary 


beginners 


this builder words are formed with actual letters, giving the child a true impression of the structural 


design of each letter. 
first steps in hand lettering. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


8271. A large type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock of good wearing quality. The box is made es- 
pecially strong to withstand the con ant handling and 
hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. 
Contains a large quantity of unusually large size tablets, 
making it especially adapted fer the use of beginners. 
Price, per box, $0.25 


They are also adapted to sign making and may be used as. patterns for 


Price, per box, $0.25 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 


8281. A number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a 
large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0 and supply of 
mathematical denominations. Put up in box made es- 
pecially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. 


Price, per box, $0.25 














of a series of 


Con- 


8035 Pictorial Word Building, Ist and 2nd year. 


Price, per box, $0.25 
in reading. 


Price, per box, $0.25 





EXACT SIZE 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY~ - - 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents 


Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Agents 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Fourth Grade 
History 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


History is replete with moral lessons, the instability of human power, 
the tyranny of man over his brother, and the painful truth that the 
great are not always the good, mark almost every feature of its annals. 

—Mrs. Sigourney 


History furnishes the only proper discipline to educate and train 
the minds of those who wish to take part in public affairs; and the un- 
fortunate events which it hands down for our instruction contain the 
wisest and most convincing lessons for enabling us to bear our own 
calamities with dignity and courage.—Polybius 


Lesson I 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest pupils in the lives of great people of Europe 
through the story of Joan of Arc. 


Pupils’ Motive 
To find out what the “Voices” told the little French girl. 


Subject Matter 


Joan hears the “Voices.” 

The Troubles of the French people. 
Joan’s visit to her Uncle. 

Joan visits the King. 

Joan fights for the King at Orleans. 
Joan leads the King to be crowned. 
Joan meets her death. 


Procedure 


Mention the names of some heroes about whom you 
have heard stories. On your map of the world, point out 


the countries in which they had their experiences. What 
stories we1e connected with your own community? With 
your State? With the Northland or fur country? What 


stories were connected with the southwestern part of the 
United States? With South America? What was the 
name of the man who first sailed around the world? Show 
on the map the long journey he took. 

On a map of the world point out the continent of Ewope. 
What men about whom you have heard stories came fiom 
Europe? Point out the countries of Europe that you have 
heard something about through your stories. Can you 
find France on the map? 

To-day I shall tell you a story about a very brave little 
French girl who heard strange voices during her childhood 
and who did what they told her to do. Why do you think 
she must have been a very good little girl to have heard 
such voices? (The teacher heie begins to tell the story of 
Joan of Arc. The questions in this plan are based on the 
story as told in “Hero Tales from History,” by Burnham.) 

Point out England on your map. Is it very far from 
France? Many yeais ago people did a greal deal of fighting 
and the people of one country were always very much afraid 
of each other. The strong countries were always trying to 
make war on the weaker countries. Can you see that this 
was not a very wise way to do? Can you think of any 
reasons why the French people and the English people 
might have been enemies? How would the French people 
feel if they knew that the English king wanted to be king 
over France as well as king over England? What reasons 
might the English king have for wanting to be king over 
France? How do you suppose Joan of Arc felt when she 
heard of the troubles and sorrows of France? 

What would you have done had you been in Joan’s place? 
What do you think that Joan will do? Do you think that 
people will listen to her? Do you think that her parents 


will listen? How do you think her parents will feel when 

she tells them about the strange “voices” she has heard? 

— you imagine what her brothers and sisters will say to 
er? 

Do you think it was wise for Joan’s uncle to take her to 
the governor? Do you think the governor will listen to 
her? Give reasons for your answer. How do you think 
Joan will feel if the governoi does not listen to her? What 
do you think of the character of the governor? Would a 
kind and good man be rude to a little girl who wanted to 
serve the country? 

Do you believe that Joan will find someone who will listen 
to her story? What do you think will be done? Why do 
you think that some of the poorer people will be willing to 
listen? What will happen if the king should hear about 
Joan? 

Is there any way in which the king can find out whether 
God is leading Joan? Think of some way by which he 
may be sure. Do you think that God was leading her? 
Do you think that she will see through the king’s trick? 
How would Joan feel if the king should believe her? 

How do you think Joan will feel in her beautiful suit of 
armor and mounted on a horse? How do you know that 
she was very brave? Would you have been afraid to go 
into a battle where men were killing each other? 

How do you suppose the English soldiers will act when 
they see a young girl leading the French army? Will they 
be afraid of her? Do you think it was an unusual thing 
to see a girl fighting thus? Why may they think Joan is a 
witch? 

How do you think the king will feel if Joan should drive 
the English back? How do you suppose the French people 


will feel? Will they want to stand by Joan always? 
What do you think of the king’s character? Can he be 
very brave to let a girl do his fighting for him? After Joan 


has won the victory, what do you suppose she will wish to 
do? Do you think the king will be willing to let her go 
back home? What would you have done had you been in 
Joan’s place? Do you think that Joan should stay and 
fight for the king any longer? Do you think she will hear 
the “voices” any more? What might happen to her if she 
fights any more battles without the “voices”’ to guide her? 

What do you think Joan will do if she is captured? 
Do you think the French people will try to save her? 
What might happen to her if the French people do not save 
her? How do you think Joan will face death? What do 
you think about the way the French people acted toward 
Joan after she was captuied? Do you think they will be 
sorry for the way they treated her? 


Lesson II 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest pupils in the heroes of Europe through the 
story of Napoleon. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out how a young Corsican boy became the ruler 
of Europe. 


Subject Matter 


Napoleon’s childhood. 
His home. 
The battle between the town and country bovs. 
Napoleon at school. 
(Continued on page 196) 
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Handwork Suggestions 
for March 


E. M. Bradley 


During this month, when winds are boisterous and gales 
at sea frequent and severe, the children of the third grade 
might make a lighthouse transparency. 

Use a piece of black construction paper 53” x 8” for the 
foundation. Cut a piece of dark blue or green construction 
paper 23” x 8”, and paste upon the lower part of the black 
paper, to represent the ocean. Cut the lighthouse from a 
piece of white paper 1} x2”, folding through the center 
lengthwise, that both sides may be the same; also the 
entrance, with its sloping roof, using paper about 1” square. 
A rectangle of black paper }”’ x 3” forms the base of the 
light. Cut the curved roof from a smal] piece of thin black 
paper, and also the railings and supports for the glass, 
making these by pasting narrow strips of the paper in 
position. 

For the rocks use a piece of paper about 2?” x 8”, cutting 
as a silhouette in steep, jagged effect. These may be of the 
color of those shore rocks with which the children are 
familiar, granite or darker gray, but the color effect of the 
transparency is greatly enhanced if the paper used is of a 
color approximating the wonderful pink in the rocks about 
CapeAnn. This color isa peculiar grayed tint of orange-red 
much like that of fleur de péche marble. The darker rocks 
in the foreground, and the distant land beyond the sail, may 
bea dark gray. This sail is cut from a piece of white paper 
about §’’ x 1’, and the boat from a scrap of black. The 
lobster-pot is made by pasting narrow strips of manila paper 
about ¢” x 1” in position. Cut the rays of the light on 
ruled lines, making each ray a trifle wider next the light 
and narrower toward the end. Clear, pale yellow paper is 
pasted back of the light and the rays, after the rectangles 
representing the glass have been cut from the black paper. 
Probably it is easiest to assemble in this order. After 
pasting the paper representing the ocean upon the black 
paper, paste the rocks in position, next the darker rocks 
in the foreground, then the distant land. The lighthouse 
and entrancé may then be placed, next the black rectangle 
at the base of the light, then cut a rectangle of about the 
same size just above it, from the black paper, to represent 
the light. Next add narrow strips of black for the railings, 
supports, and paste roof in position. Add the ship and 
lobster-pot. 

Wind toys are useful when March holds sway. Very 
small children, even those in the first grade, may make the 
flower pinwheel. Cut two circles, each 6” in diameter, 
using white paper for one and green for the other. Divide 
each in eight parts by folding. Place a small circle about 
1” in diameter in the center of each and trace. Cut on each 
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of the folds from the circumference as far as the traced circle. 
Cut every other one of the petals from the green circle, 
leaving a piece like the lower figure. 

Place the upper piece upon the lower, with cut sections 
even. They may be lightly pasted together if desired. 
Cut a few small circles of yellow tissue about 1” in diameter. 
Clip the edge in fringe and crimp or twist to form the center 
of the flower. Thread these upon a small wire nail, also 
every other section of the white circle, at the small dot (the 
undotted sections are those placed above or pasted to the 
green ones), then thread the center of the circle upon the 
nail and fasten to a small dowel, or a Jollypop stick. This 
fastening is accomplished in the same way as in the ordinary 
pinwheels made from a square. It revolves much better 
when the wind is allowed to blow upon it from the back side. 

Various color combinations may be used in making the 
pinwheel. Nearly any color will look well with green, using 
a yellow center, while red and white with a blue center, 
red and white with a red center, several tones of one color, 
and complementary or analogous colors give attractive 
results. 





A Hygiene Project in Third 
Grade 


(Continued from page 176) 


all the children had some kind of a costume, with the excep- 
tion of one little boy. He didn’t need any. He wore just 
his usual broad smile. He took the part of Mr. Happiness. 
The pictures will show the costumes. 


Every child in the class took part in the play. Here is the 
cast: 
i 3 = a Florence C. 
jock Gm Picst and Thisd Acta) ......cseccccees Warren F. 
Jack (in Second and Fourth Acts) ............. Fred M. 
Mary Ann (in Second and Fourth Acts) ......... Dorothy M. 
Mary Ann (in First and Third Acts) ............ Marie C, 
a ceva tend caus lak edeleswAe0s es ennedue Mildred M. 
TED nnccedddncens¥vsseccsccccccees Harry T 
EE nwdvisdccchesbesseusanaesaewe Arthur 
EE: SG eiti bahar ced eb aiandeveeseexes . Owen C. 
40. Se ee eee William M. 
0, ee Ruth N. 

, Grandma Washcloth .............0seseeeeeeees Kathryn B. 
PE CO, Sn ks Ries haedneeesscceraews Ruth [. 
OR ene Francis B. 
I x wcinescscwnceacetsenanaees Barbara S. 
EEE << .cecnheewsesensaneesessedas Evelyn G. 
EL a his va wcke oie abe snenkes-aean alee Christine S. 
EE os LkiieewssnceiSasand beeheveasun Frances L. 
EE ht Rca CCG hw OSE OAs ne eensee dan Albert T. 
a cceksce ent Gantatedabedesteewonee Philip M. 
id diva cebbictieceukesoeanene Thomas E. 


Teddy String Bean 


Wellington R. 
Mr, Charlie Squash 


Weston C, 


(Continued on page 203) 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


PROTECT THE BINDINGS, EDGES AND CORNERS AND 

PRESERVE THE ATTRACTIVE NEAT APPEARANCE OF 

BOOKS. THEY ALSO ENCOURAGE PUPILS TO HANDLE 
PUBLIC PROPERTY WITH CARE 


(Samples Free) 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching 
Fourth Grade History 


(Continued from page 194) 


Napoleon in Paris. 

Napoleon crosses the Alps. 

He becomes Emperor. 

Why he was hated by the nobles. 
Why the people lost faith in him. 
Napoleon taken prisoner. 


Procedure 


Point out the Island of Corsica on the map of Europe. 
How far is it from France? Is it a very large island? To- 
day I am going to tell you the story of a young boy who 
lived on this island and who became Emperor of France. 
(The questions in this plan are based on the story of 
“Napoleon, the Corsican Boy,” as told in “Hero Tales 
from History,” by Burnham). Have you ever known boys 
who were quite small and yet very brave? What things 
would probably lead a boy to want to be a soldier even 
when quite small? What kind of stories do you suppose 
Napoleon was told? What kind of songs do you suppose 
were sung to him? Do you know whether people were 
fighting a great deal when he was small? Do you suppose 
he saw many soldiers? Why would a small boy like to talk 
to soldiers? Why would he admire their uniforms and like 
to see their guns and cannon? (The teacher here begins to 
tell the story.) 


Can you tell why it might be pleasant to live on a rocky 
island out in the sea? What games might one play among 
the rocks and caves? Why do you suppose that boys did 
a great deal of fighting among themselves in those days? 
Why would the bravest and strongest be chosen as leader? 
Although very pale and delicate, Napoleon was chosen as 
the leader among the boys. What does this tel] you about 
his character? What does the story of Napoleon’s battle 
with the country boys tell you about his character? 


What kind of an education do you suppose Napoleon’s 
parents will choose for so brave and warlike a boy? Do 
you suppose that a military school will be a very pleasant 
or comfortable place in which to be trained? Why? 
How do you suppose the rich young nobles will treat a shy 
country lad who is poor? Do you suppose boys were 
taught anything about kindness and courtesy in those 
days? How do you suppose Napoleon will like being called 
ugly names and abused? Do you suppose a lad like Napo- 
leon could bear to be behind anyone else in his studies? 


What kind of a commander do you think Napoleon 
would be? Why do you think he would be fearless? Do 
you think he knew much about kindness and gentleness? 


How do you suppose the people will feel towards Napoleon 
after he has won so many victories? Do you think it may 
make him ambitious to win more victories? 


Point out Italy and Austria on your map of Europe. 
The people in these countries were fighting against France 
when Napoleon was made consul. Which country is the 
hardest to reach from France? What stands in the way? 
What would it be best for Napoleon and his men to do in 
order to conquer the people of Italy? What do you 
suppose he will do? 


How will his successes be apt to affect him? Do you 
suppose that Napoleon had any enemies? Why do you 
think the kings and nobles might not like him? Why do 
you think the common people might like him? If he con- 
tinues to lead his people into war until most of the soldiers 
are killed, do you think that the common peop'e might learn 
to distrust and dislike him? What will happen to his 
armies if the common people learn to hate him? If his 
armies continue to grow smaller and smaller, will he be apt 
to have many more successes in battles? How do you think 
Napoleon will like to be defeated in battle? If Napoleon’s 
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army is defeated, what do you think he will do? How do 
you suppose Napoleon would act if he were taken prisoner? 
Where could his enemies have him put so that he could not 
become leader in France again? 


How do you suppose Napoleon will feel while exiled thus? 
What thoughts do you suppose came to him? Do you 
imagine that he wishes he had lived a different kind of life? 
What do you think of Napoleon? 


Lesson III 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest the pupils in the heroes connected with the 
history of England, through the story of Cromwell. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out how it happened that Cromwell changed 
places with the king. 


Subject Matter 


Incidents in Oliver Cromwell’s boyhood. 
King Charles tries to abolish Parliament. 
Oliver Cromwell becomes a general. 
King Charles is beheaded. 

Oliver Cromwell takes the king’s place. 


Procedure 


Point out the countries of Europe in which lived heroes 
about whom you have heard stories. Point to England. 
How far is it from other countries about which you have 
heard something? What stories have you heard that were 
connected in some way with England? What countries 
have you heard about that were ruled by a king or a queen? 
How do you suppose people feel when they have a wicked 
and tyrannical king? How would they feel when a good 
and wise queen ruled over them? (The teacher here begins 
to tell the story of Oliver Cromwell as given on pages 61 to 
65 in “Hero Tales from History,” by Burnham.) 


After having a good and kind queen such as Queen 
Elizabeth, how do you suppose people felt when an unkind 
and despotic man became king? Do you suppose that the 
son of such a king would be a very gentlemanly or good boy? 
Why? Why do you think people used to be afraid to 
punish a naughty little prince? 

Do you think that a prince should be allowed to strike 
and hurt other children? What do you suppose would 
happen if another child should strike back and hurt a 
little prince? What do you think the king would do in 
such a case? If he were a wise king, would he punish his 
son for being naughty? 


What do you think King James will do when he learns 
that young Oliver Cromwell has struck Prince Charles? 
Why was young Oliver Cromwell not willing to kiss the 
hand of Prince Charles? Do you think the young prince 
was really any better than Oliver Cromwell? What kind 
of a man do you suppose Oliver will grow to be? What 
kind of a man will Prince Charles probably be? Do you 
think it would be wise for Prince Charles to try to keep 
the friendship of Oliver Cromwell? 


Why do you suppose Oliver Cromwell might become a 
good general? Why do you think he will stand for justice 
and liberty? Do you think King Charles will like to have 
the English people ask for more freedom and liberties? 
Is it right for people to be free and have something to say 
about the way in which they are governed? Do you believe 
that God helps those who are fighting for the right? Why 
do you think Cromwell’s army was successful? 


What kind of a ruler do you suppose Oliver Cromwell 
would be? 
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THE APPEAL OF NATURE 


with the return of Spring, brings 
with it renewed interest in poets? 
art, and the out-door life. In 
interpreting their lessons in nature 
appreciation, the children find ex- 
pression for their ideas in the colors 
of returning birds, the soft greens 
of Spring landscapes, and the jewel- 
like surprises of flowers and bud- 
ding branches. 

Echoing the thrilling joy of the child’s 


expression, ArtistA Water Colors rival in 
intensity Nature’s color. 


Supply your children with these beautiful 
colors, and your spring nature work, from 
the naturalistic to the decorative, will be 
most satisfying. 


I ZZ ZZ 
7 ilies ——~ ie < ~ 


The Art Service Bureau will gladly help 
you to plan Spring nature lessons, if you 
will write stating the grade you teach and 
the subject to which the art work is to be 
related. 


Samples of ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water Colors sent 
on request 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 


41 East 42™ St. New YORK, N.Y! 





THE BIG 3 4 
in Primary Writing 4 
are 
DJ B <o 


“BEGINNERS © 
“LADDIE™ 


y “SPECIAL BLACK” A 


All three are in the 
BEGINNERS PACKET 


Free to Primary Teachers 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 








Little Eyes Are Eager! 


i 


HE classroom is a magic place now. Little 
eyes eagerly pore over beautiful Dopson NATURE 
Pictures. Thousands of teachers win high 
success because children are fascinated with 
Visual Education. It is a joy to learn their 
lessons. Give your students hundreds of nature 

picture subjects for just a few cents. 

Order liberally to-day. You will find them 


ature your greatest help. 
ictures | 








BIRDS Maybe your students see the birds 


(In Beautiful and should learn to know them— 
Natural Cot. OF maybe they never had a chance 
md to enjoy many of the beautiful 
inches) S0mgsters. In either case you 
% Y inches) need our Bird Pictures, the finest 
in the world. There are hundreds 

of them. Exquisite in color. 

Each a faithful reproduction of 

the living bird and personally en- 

dorsed by Mr. Dodson, President 

of the American Audubon Associ- 

ation. We will make a selection 

30 for $1 {for you or you can name the birds 


you want 


12 for 20c 


(Black and White 
—6€ x 9 inches) 


| Let the children learn 
with their own eyes 
about the lumber camps 
|-—how the trees are 
sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for 
their use in their homes. 
Here is the entire story 
in wonderful pictures, 
with descriptions. Com- 
plete group of 12 for 20c. 


(All in Color Precious stones are 

—729 inches) fascinating to little 

folks. Quartz is 

something they 

3 should know. And 

marble and copper 

Each and lead. Order a 

3c few for every child. 

[Minimum ‘Twenty four differ- 
Bis oitures} ent studies. 


= INSECTS 


| (nColors— What child does not 
| 729 inches) love the Butterflies, 

and all the lovely, 
18 for downy Moths. This 


group is one of our 
55c best. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
Mr. Dodson is President of the American 


Audubon Association and is the Original 
Bird House Man 


2 age illus ions in col 
“SONGS ABOUT BIRDS” 22.2061 book: Price $1.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 


I am enclosing $ 
Number 


for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 
Pictures Number Pictures 

of INDUSTRIALS -— — of MINERALS 

— of BIRDS of INSECTS 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information 


on how 


my boys and girls can join the American Audu' Association, 


Junior Membership. 
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A March Project 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Be like the sun, that pours its ray 
To glad and glorify the day. 
Be like the moon, that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night. 
Be like the stars, that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon be gone. 

' Be like the skies that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star. 


March is a month of strong winds, but it is alsoa month 
of clear warm sunshine. So we can rejoice and be glad in 
its warmth and its fulfilment of the promise of returning 
spring. As the days lengthen and the sun stays with us 
longer on the sunny days to brighten and renew our strength 
and courage after the struggle of the strenuous winter days, 
so we may pass on the brightness and sunniness by giving 
out as much sunshine as possible and by shining just where 
we are. 

Don’t waste your time in longing 
For bright, impossible things; 
Don’t sit supinely yearning 
For the swiftness of angel wings; 
Don’t spurn to be a rushlight 
Because you are not a star, 
But brighten some bit of darkness 
By shining just where you are. 


There is need of the tiniest candle 
As well as the garish sun; 

The humblest deed is ennobled 
When it is worthily done; 

You may never be called to brighten 
The darkened regions afar; 

So fill, for the day, your mission 
By shining just where you are. 


If we try to do this, we surely will have sunshine reflected 
back to us from the children. 

Of course, in March, as we talk and learn about the sun 
and wind, the forces of nature, we think of the land of the 
windmills and our little Dutch friends over in Holland. 

We must have our sand-table Dutch scene. This is a 
community project, using various individual and group 
projects in the final arrangement. The low, flat country, 
the dikes and canals, the bridges and the windmills, also 
the houses with their queer shaped roofs. 

Dogs, geese, Dutch boys and girls must be modeled and 
placed in appropriate settings. And rows and rows of 
bright paper tulips are planted in front of the houses. 

For variety in importance stress the life of the dog and 
show the way the dog helps in Holland. This will lead to a 
study of the various kinds of dogs and of the different uses 
they are accustomed to be trained for in different countries. 
Emphasize the use made of the dog in drawing the milk- 
carts in Holland. 


Old dog Fritz, in slumber sound, 
Dreams of the stony mart 

To-morrow how proudly he’ll trot around, 
Hitched to our new milk-cart! 
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And this for the smaller children about the dogs they may 
possess and simply have as playmates: 


Bow, wow, wow! 

Come scamper with me now. 
I’ll jump the fence, 

And swim the brook, 

And show you how, bow, wow! 
Bow, wow, wow! 


For individual projects the children made various kinds 
of dog kennels, using boxes or cardboard. Those voted to 
be the most satisfactory, after discussion, are also placed 
in our scene. Then the carts made by the children are as 
varied as the number of children making them. Let them 
find and bring to school their own material for these, and 
also allow them to plan and finish their models according to 
their own preconceived ideas, always discussing and helping 
as the work progresses. 

The knitting of reins and harness for the dogs, and the 
care of the geese, seem to fall to the lot of the girls. The 
toy knitters are resurrected, and very soon brightly colored 
reins are furnished for all dogs. 


O the children of Holland wear wooden shoes, 
With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip! 

They can run, jump, and walk just as fast as they choose, 
With a klip klop, klip klop, klip! 


To the windmill they go for the meal and the flour, 
With a klip klop, klip klop, klip! 
In the fields they tend great flocks of geese by the hour, 
. With a klip klop, klip klop, klip! 


OI think ’twould be quite hard to walk, don’t you? 
With a klip klop, klip klop, klip! 

OI really don’t see how the Dutch children do, 
When they walk with a klip klop, klip! 


Use the following as a little Dutch dance. The children 
may have crepe paper costumes as Dutch children, or, if used 
as part of a program for an entertainment, use cambric or 
cheesecloth for costumes. 

Use any waltz music. 


Bow to partners. (Face center.) 
Three slides to right—point foot. 
Three slides to left—point foot. 
Bend body to right—raise. 

Bend body to left—raise. 

Raise heels—arms overhead. 
Heels sink—lower arms. 

Repeat numbers 4 to 8. 

Three slides to right—hop once. 
10 Three hops to left—hop once. 

11 Three slides to right—point foot. 
12 Three slides to left—point foot. 
13. Bow to partners. 


oOo our wd 


Or the children may choose partners, and simply impro- 
vise as the pianola or victrola furnishes the music. If they 
do this, use the following song from Churchill and Grindell to 
help them with the rhythmic movements of their feet: 


In the Land of Wooden Shoes, 

Far across the ocean, 

Skies are tinged with dainty hues; 
Windmills are in motion; 

Then Gretchen dons her snow-white cap, 

And goes to play with Hans. 


Hear the sound of wooden shoes, 
As down the street they dance! 

With a clumpity clump from Gretchen’s shoes, 
And a clumpity clump from Hans; 

Hear the clumpity, clumpity, clump, 
As down the street they dance. 


The older children will surely appreciate at least the first 
stanza, if not the entire poem, “ Nightfall in Dordrecht,” by 
Eugene Field. 








The bright school child 
is the healthy one 


depends on the mental alertness of her pu- 
pils, and that sharp wits are built on a foun- 
dation of sound health. 


This growing recognition of the vital connection 
between health and education is illustrated by the 
truly amazing response that teachers are making 
to the Borden Health Contest which begins March 
2nd in hundreds of our schools. 

This contest, as you will remember, requires 
regular health training for a class of undernour- 
ished school children, and a daily feeding of Con- 
densed Milk. 


What experiments have proved 
THE value of Condensed Milk feedings in build- 
ing up undernourished children has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated by experiments of the Nutrition 
Department of the Borden Company with Eagle 
Brand feedings in such representative places as 


Rie teacher knows that much of her success 


pearance. Their weight and nutrition had im- 
proved. They had more calcium in their blood 
There had been less sickness among them. While 
X-ray photographs revealed a better bone condition! 


Why Eagle Brand is effective 


EAGLE BRAND is full-cream mi/k—the child’s 
basic food—with all its body and bone-building 
2 orton all its vitamins—intact. It is com- 

ined with sugar, which supplies the quick heat 
and energy that undernourished children must 
have. And the special process used in combining 
these makes Eagle Brand exceptionally easy to digest. 


Such health work is practicable 


IN addition, Eagle Brand has been found espe- 
cially effective for school use because it is so con- 
venient to keep on hand and so easy to serve. 


New York City Public School 
No. 38. (A reprint of this may 


Directions for serving Eagle 
Brand will be found in Nutrition 








be obtained free from the Bor- 
den Company.) 


Most interesting of all in its 
results is the recent experiment 
conducted by the Nutrition De- 
partment among children of the 
General German Orphanage, 
Catonsville, Md. As usual in 
this work, equal groups of chil- 
dren of similar ages and phys- 
ical condition were selected. 
All were given regular health 
training. One group was given 
a daily feeding of whole (certi- 
fied) milk; the other group was 
given the same amount of Eagle 
Brand, diluted according to the 
malnutrition formula. These 
feedings were continued over 
a period of six months. 

When the children were ex- 
amined at the end of the ex- 
periment, the group who had 
been fed Eagle Brand were 
found to be much better in ap- 
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Important Notice 


Enrollment in 
BORDEN 
HEALTH CONTEST 
still open 





The dates of the Borden Health 
Contest have been changed in 
order to accommodate a very 
large number of teachers who 
could not start this work in 
their schools by the early date 
first announced. 


The contest will now start 
on Monday, March 2nd (instead 
of February Ist) and will close 
on Friday, May 22nd (instead 
of June Ist)—a 12-week period 
in all. 


If you enroll at once you still 
have a chance to enter the con- 
test and win a prize for your- 
self and your school. 


Other rules of the contest 
are unchanged 


Prizes will be awarded for the ten best 
class records of health and weight gains 
among school children. To be eligible 
for the prize the class must receive 
regular health training and a daily feed- 
ing of Condensed Milk. 

There are ten sets of prizes—$100 for 
each teacher and $200 for her school. 
$3000 in all. 

Bonafide health records showing 
weights, etc., for the 12-week period 
must be submitted for each child. A 
sample health record for one month will 
be sent to each teacher. 

Every class entering the contest must 
consist of af least 10 children. Each 
school may enter only one class but the 
class can be as large as you like. 

Send for necessary enrollment blank 
now, while there is still time. Use the 
coupon. 


and Health, the book teachers 
are finding invaluable in their 
health work. Nutritionand Health 
contains height and weight 
charts, fundamental health rules, 
a series of lessons for health 
classes, results of Borden exper- 


iments with undernourished 
children, and a section on mal. 
nutrition. 


Nutrition and Health is given 
free to teachers by the Borden 
Company as part of its fight for 
better health among the nation’s 
children. This great work can- 
not be successful without the 
co-operation of every teacher in 
the country. Send the coupon 
for your copy of Nutrition and 
Health today,and join the50,000 
teachers who have started the 
crusade forhealth among school 
children. The BordenCompany, 
624 Borden Building, 350 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Frisky Brown Squirrel 


Susie C. PEABopy 


The fris- ky brown squir-rel from no one 


Store- house is full with a plen-ty to spare. 





* All rights reserved 


They cuddle down snugly while snow storms are drear, 
So loving, so cunning, 
Till rain drops come down like sweet music to hear, 
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*Cuas. E. Boyp 


knows where, Comes watch-ing, Comes seek - ing. When 


Then each takes a nap with - out ev-er a Carle, 


For 


the shriek - 


While 


north wind is 


And green leaves come forth in the spring of the vear, 
When weather gets sunny, from far and near 
Happy squirrels come running. 


March Picture Study 


(Continued from page 161) 


Dutch masters Hoecker learned good composition, of which 
the “Girl with Cat” is an example. The interest of the 
picture is found in the face and the arms of the child. The 
waving tail of the cat is the pathway along which the eye 
of the observer is directed from the center of active interest 
for a rest period in the background spaces and then back 
again. The “Girl with Cat” shows a careful handling of 
the brush and a bold arrangement suggesting study of the 
earlier master, Rubens; the sweetness and the refinement 
of the face and figure of the model reflects more the work of 
VanDyck. Hoeckerhascaught and portrayed in his painting 
the charm of childhood, the trust and wonderment of grow- 
ng youth and the curiosity of animal life. Hoecker’s paint- 
ng makes a strong appeal to growing children everywhere. 


Study questions may be based on the following points of 
observation of the painting, “Girl with Cat,” by Hoecker: 


The Picture Motif, or Idea Expressed by the Artist 


1 Portrait—its meaning. 


a Use of kodak to register the true likenesses of boys 

and girls and their pets as they appear in real life. 

b Use of brush and color by the artist to record the 

true likenesses of boys and girls, animals and all 

growing things. 

“Girl with Cat” is an artist’s picture of face and 
form as they appeared in life. 
(Continued on page 208) 
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This*year 
visit Glorious 


RAINIER! 


UT on the shores of Puget 

Sound, under the turquoise 
sky, there is a mountain park 
like no other in this world. 
From its center rises the noble 
cone of Mt. Rainier, 14,000 
feet of emerald firs, bright 
shawls of flowers, gray battle- 
mented rock, and gleaming 
eternal snow. Motor roads 
and riding trails wind upward 
to the living glaciers: unique 
hotels and camps welcome you 
to mile-high valleys. Seattle 
and Tacoma are in signt a few miles distant, and out on 
the blue waters, ocean liners beat homeward from the East. 
Your country has made this park your playground, for your 
free enjoyment. The “Milwaukee” has matle it accessible 
by rail, carrying you in ease and comfort clear to Ashford, 
170.) feet up the mountain, the rail entrance to the park. 
Go see this wonder-ground of Rainier National Park this 
summer. Go on that superb trans-continental train, “The 
Olympian,” over the direct, electrified route of the most 
progressive railroad in the world. 





Booklet descriptive of Rainier 
National Park mailed on request 


George B. Haynes 


General Passenger Agent 
701 New Union Station Chicago 





Chicago Maer! Ray 


TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 














Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has 

been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
‘| be efficient in all respects, 

: noiseless, dustless, simple 
Price, $32.50 and swift in its operation. 
The Little Giant isa modern It is guaranteed to clean 
Preene eerie Pat this Dlackboard erasers to your 
accepted aristocrat of black- entire satisfaction—or your 


board eraser cleaners to work 


in your school under our guar- money will be refunded. 
antee of satisfaction. . 














The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 


Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 

















Plan your vacation now — Play and study in Chicago 


1886 





National 


KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the latest developments in Kindergarten and Elementary 


methods for Teachers. 


Demonstrations with Children 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 24, 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Holland Project for a 2B Grade 


(Continued from page 165) 


Vrow Van der Kloot Well, well, well, so you are! Now 
my name is Vrow Van der Kloot. Are you helping your 
father? 

Kit Yes, we are going to help him sell things. 

Vrow Van der Kloot Then you may sell me a cabbage 
and ten onions. 

Kit Kat, you get the ten onions. 

Kat Is that ten? 

Kit Is that ten, father? 

Father Farmers must learn to count. 


(Kat counts the onions.) 


Kat How much money have we now, father? 

Father Farmers must learn to count. 

Kat (counts on her fingers.) I can’t do it on my fingers. 
There are not enough of them. 

Father Count your toes, too. 

Kat Ican’t. They’re in my wooden shoes. 

Kit We have more money than we can count. 

Father You must be very rich. 

Kat It is nice to be rich. But money is a great care. 

Father Now Kit and Kat, when you get hungry, you can 

o over to Vrow Van der Kloot’s stall and buy something 

rom her. She keeps the sweetie shop. 

Both O! O! We’re hungry yet. May we go now? 

Father Yes, you may walk around the market and buy 
the thing you like the best that costs just two cents. Then 
come back. 


(Go off around the market.) 


Kat (holding up her money to Vrow Van der Kloot and 
pointing) Do these cost two cents? 

Vrow Van der Kloot No, they cost one cent apiece. 
(They wander around.) 

Kat I don’t believe there’s a single thing in this whole 
market that costs just two cents. 

Kit Keep still, Kat! Let me think. (Sits down to 
think.) Tl tell you what it is. If those St. Nicholas dolls 
cost one cent apiece, I think we could get two of them for 
two cents. 

Kat O Kit! How splendidly you can think! Does it 
hurt much? Let’s ask Vrow Van der Kloot. 

Kat (running to Vrow Van der Kloot) O Vrow Van der 
Kloot! Kit says that if those St. Nicholas dolls cost one 
cent apiece, he thinks we could get two for two cents. Do 
you think so? 

Vrow Van der Kloot Of course you can. 

Kat But, Kit! You have two cents and I have two 
cents. If you should get two St. Nicholas dolls, why I 
should have my two cents left. Shouldn’t I? O dear! 
It won’t come out right anyway. 

Kit Let me think some more. 

Kat I can think a little too. 

Kit I'll tell you what let’s do; you get two with your two 
cents and I’ll get two with my two cents, and I’ll give my 
other one to mother and you give your other one to father. 

Kat That’s just what we'll do. How splendidly you 
can think! 

Kat (to Vrow Van der Kloot) We'll take four, please. 

Vrow Van der Kloot You’ve thought it all out. 

Both Good-bye, Vrow Van der Kloot. 

Kat Our cousins from America are coming to visit us. 
Mother says they are coming soon. 

Kit O, here they come now! Weare so glad to see you! 

Nan Weare glad to be here. It took us twelve days to 
cross the ocean. We are glad to be off the ship. What is 
that noise? 

Kit The little Dutch boys and girls wear wooden shoes. 

Ned Why? 

Kit Wooden shoes are just the thing for our country. 
It is very wet. The water soaks through the ground and 
makes leather shoes wet. 
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Nan Do you wear your wooden shoes to school? I 
should think they would make a lot of noise. 

Kat O, we all leave our shoes outside. 

Ned We leave our galoshes outside. 

Kat What are galoshes? 

Ned They are something like boots. 
of rubber. 

Nan Do the shoes hurt your feet much, Kat? 

Kat O no! I wear thick stockings. Kit wears thick 
stockings, too. 

Kit Kat knits her stockings. She is only five years old. 

Ned Nan, could you do that? 

Kat All Dutch girls can knit. 

Nan Where do you get your shoes? 

Kit The klompen man makes them. 

Father With his axe he chops off the sides of a block of 
wood. Then he chops off the corners. Next he chops into 
the block until the heel is made. Then the klompen man 
takes a tool which has two strong handles and a sharp blade. 
With the sharp blade he shaves off the rough wood until 
the block looks like one of our shoes. Next he digs out the 
inside, until there is a place big enough to slip the foot into. 
When the foot place is made, the klompen man rubs the 
shoe inside and out until it is smooth. That finishes the 
shoe. 

Ned Listen, Nan! I hear another queer noise. 

Kit That is a windmill. 

Ned Why do you have windmills? 

Father ‘They pump the water out of the fields, to be sure. 
If we didn’t keep pumping the water out, they would be so 
wet we could not make our gardens at all. 

Nan Then we could have no tulips. 

Ned Does the wind pump the water? 

Father Of course it does, and saws trees into boards 
and grinds the grain, too. The wind blows against the 
great arms and turns them round and round. That works 
the pumps, and the pumps suck the water out of the fields. 
It is poured out into the canals. 

Ned And where does all the water go then? 

Father It goes into big canals and back to the ocean. 

Kat We will show you how we play windmill. 


They are made 


(Children stand with their backs to each other, arms ex- 
tended. Sing any windmill song, arms moving to music.) 


Ned Tell us about the big hills we saw on our way here. 

Father ‘They are not bills. They are dikes. They are 
walls made of earth and stone to keep out the sea. We 
can walk and drive on the dikes. Some of the dikes are 
higher than our houses. 

Ned Can you look down the chimney, then? 

Father We will take you there and let you see. 


(Flower Girl enters. Sings “Golden Crimson Tulips.’’) 


Kat Now, father, tell us the Tulip Story. 

Father Once upon a time there was aking. He did not 
live in Holland. He liked flowers very much. He knew 
that he could buy beautiful tulip bulbs in Holland. So he 
sent for one hundred bulbs. Of course, he paid a great deal 
of money for them. The box with the tulip bulbs came to 
the king’s cook. He thought these bulbs were a new kind 
of onion. A few days later, the king had a big party. He 
invited many friends. The cook thought it would be fine 
to have these new onions for dinner. He watched with 
great joy to see the guests eat the onions. What ugly faces 
they made when they bit into the cooked bulbs! They 
were not fit to eat. The king was so angry that he would 
not go into his garden. The Dutch people now call this 
tulip, “The Storm Tulip,” because the king was so angry. 

Nan Weare very fond of the beautiful tulip flowers in 
America. We shall tel] the boys and girls the Tulip Story 
when we go back. 

Father Perhaps you would like to hear about our dogs. 
In Holland we harness our dogs like horses. They pull our 

(Continued on page 211) 
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STU! DY While Teaching 


become moreefficient —- _ 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
~~ ~ or through es- 

courses in education like = “Genetic 
hology,”’‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 


me = 

“Elementary School Administration and Super- 

§ ision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar ary 
Schools, ” “The Junior High School Movement,” 

f 


“Educational Measurer~-nts,”’ etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


| The Gniversity of ot Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall 











A Hygiene Project 
in Third Grade 


(Continued from page 195) 


DME bGidcndtscnets ste Charles C. 
PEDO ccvcvvcscens Josephine C,. 
Miss Frying-pan ............ Dorothy B. 
DP ¢sncenencucn Dorothy L. 
Mr. Common Cold .......... Andrew D. 
i PE siebécunedhnkese Mary B. 
St REE cn owecseeneesnn Donald W. 
Mr. Unhappiness ............ William B. 
First Milk Bottle ............ Anna L, 
Second Milk Bottle .......... Christine C. 
Third Milk Bottle .......... Anna B 


Fourth Milk Bottle ...:...... 

We invited the other classes and the parents, 
and all agreed it was a very good play. 

After the play was over the children wanted 
to make a picture of the tug-of-war. We 
made a border in colors. 

While working on this project, we covered 
the following subjects: Hygiene, music, draw- 
ing, appreciation of music, reading, writing, 
spelling, oral and written composition, and 
arithmetic. 

To conclude, I want to say that the children 
did not really believe in the fairy. They asked 
at the beginning of the project if I answered 
their letters. I told them no. They did not 
seem to want to find out who was playing the 
part of the fairy. They wanted to play 
“Make-believe,” which they did through the 





whole project. 


A ‘*Desk Size’’ 
Kitchenette 











COMPLETE STOVE 


with fuel and extinguisher 


ONLY: 25c 


Just the thing for preparing qu cx uoon-day(lunches 
Does yt ye kitchen stove cando. No fuss or 
bother. Boils, broils and fries = Hundreds 
of uses in school—while traveling or athome. Folds 
flat, weighs only 8 ounces. Satisfaction quasanteed 
or money refunded. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and asc to 
Sterno Corporation, 9 E. 37th Street, New York City, 
Dept. 256. We will promptly send prepaid, stove, 
oe of Sterno and extinguisher. Act now while offer 
sts. 


STERNO CANNED 


Get a Portable Kitchenette 





But How Do Both? 


HE great International 
Compton Service answers 
the question. You tell us about 
you and we'll tell you about it. 


Onethird of the teachers of this 
country, whodon’t goto Summer 
School, make beds and wait on 
table at summer resorts and 
don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Another third take a summer 
travel tour and spend what little 
money they had saved and come 
back broke in the fall and regretting 
that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home 
and vegetate. And that isn’t any 
good either. 

Now some of you come this year 
and try the Compton Service. 

First of all, this Compton Service 
gets you away from home and into 
new surroundings for a while. That 
ismoreimportant toa school teacher 
than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel ex- 
tensively on Compton money in- 
stead of on your money. And that’s 
mighty important to anyone. 

And third, it brings you back 
home with several hundred dollars 








in your pocket. And that isa very 
- comfortable feeling with which 
» tobeginanewterm. Theheavier 
the pocketbook, the lighter the 
spirit. Of course, selling the 
Compton Service meansa lot 
of work; money doesn’t grow 
on trees. But it also means a lot of 
fun, with plenty of time to enjoy it, 
because we teach you how to sell this 
service and how to make that money. 
Remember, the Compton Service is 
a great International Institution with 
hundreds upon hundreds of women 
(most of them school 
teachers, like you) 
representing it. 
There is no hit or 
miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. 
You're trained be- 
fore you start and 
you're paid a salary 
while starting. 
This summer we 
can take two hun- 
dred teachers be- 
tween the ages of 
25 and 40 into our 
organization. These 
teachers must have 
some normal or col- 


$1000 


‘‘Last summer I made 
more than $1000.00 in 
the Compton Service.” 

—Frances Short 





lege training, with at least two years 
of teaching experience. They must 
be in perfect health and free to 
travel. And they must be willing 
to work and work hard in order 
to be able to play hard. There will 
be plenty of time for both. 

Now, if you have these qualifica- 
tions, if you are live and ambitious 
and full of life and willing to learn 


and eager to earn, then sit “down 
tonight and write us fully about yourself. 
Not one page, but ten pages if necessary. 
Don’t worry about our not reading your 
answer. We are looking for material— 
good material —and we'll read many pages 
to find it. So sit down, and write us fully 
and confidentially all about yourself— 
who you are, what you are, how old you 
are, what you look like, your personality, 
your executive ability, when your school 
closes, how many weeks you can work and 
everything that comes into your mind 
that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your in- 
hibitions, and let fly! There may be more 
in this for you than you ever dreamed of 
as you sit there now. The Compton Serv- 
ice is destined to be the greatest educa- 
tional institution in America. Make good 
here and you may not want to go back 
in the fall! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can 
start earliest and work longest 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


Dept. PN158 East Washington St., Chicago, III. 








Special Classes “As Is” and 
“As Might Be” 


(Continued from page 155) 


gets my “unreadies.” Poor little “unreadies”! They 
couldn’t keep their heads above in the swirl of the sixth 
grade and here they are stumbling into the still deeper seas 
of the seventh. Truly the submerged tenth! Out of even 
two seventh grades would it be impossible to find fifteen 
such, fifteen who have faltered their way to this point 
without knowing how or why? 

No child should have this small class privilege two con- 
secutive years, else the purpose of helping the many rather 
than the few will be defeated. If Peter has had the good 
luck to be a “Special” in his third grade year, let him go 
into a regular fourth the next term, where I confidently 
believe he will not be a real “taily” tail-ender. Peter may 
return in a year or two to the “Special,” but in the mean- 
time one of the “other fellers” has had a show. Some 
children are going to need this privilege every other year 
from the first to the eighth, but some having had it once 
will receive an impetus that will send them along as average 
or, in a few cases, as superior-minded pupils. Humanly 
speaking, barring long illnesses and their consequent periods 
of absences, every one of the favored fifteen should be 
ready for a creditable promotion in June. For the first 
year or two even these promotions may not be absolutely 
truthful, but by the third or fourth years, when most or 
all of the “unreadies” have had their Big Chance, then I 
believe things will be as they should be. 

If a “Special” student is absent for an extended period 
of three weeks or more, might it not be well for a slow child 
from a regular class to be allowed to have the absent 
child’s privileges, no set obligations to rest upon the Special 
Class teacher’s already well-burdened shoulders, but to 
permit said slow child to get in everything, and particularly 
in one subject (to be named by his own teacher), more than 
he could possibly get in his regular class of forty or more 
members? 

Probably seven or eight of the fifteen will be sadly below 
grade in every subject; the others will have their strong 
points, as well as their weak ones. Blanche may “eat up”’ 
arithmetic, but pine away when the printed page is placed 
before her. Her chum, Genevieve, may read and spell as 
naturally as she breathes, but to her the number world is a 
dark, unexplored region bristling with uncertainties and 
positive dangers. Actual lack of intellect is the cause in 
some cases, but many others are occasioned by long ab- 
sences and low vitality on the part of the children, difference 
in standards between schools, a sympathetic, but unwise, 
attitude of the teacher that the slow ones are as God made 
them and it is inhumanly cruel to push them, either in 
lessons or behavior, and finally by untruthful promotions. 

It hardly seems necessary to say that inexperienced or 
inefficient teachers should not have charge of these classes. 
A bright child will learn in spite of his teacher, but a dull 
one only because of her. Efficiency in the teaching force 
is double-headed—an ability to teach subject matter and a 
God-given gift to train the child to be a law-abiding citizen. 
With the slow-witted child you certainly cannot go as far 
into the fields of learning as you may wish, but all the more 
reason that you give him a sane outlook on the good citizen- 
ship of life. I am even willing to say that the Three R’s 
should be a secondary consideration pending Frank’s and 
Fanny’s learning to be decent members of society, society 
represented as yet to them by the small double circles of 
home and school. Sluggish wits very often keep company 
with high-power passions, hence the extra need of training 
the eight-year-old for the days when he will be eighteen. 

Even if a Third Grade Reader remain as Greek to eleven- 
year-old Tom—Tom can and must learn that the laws of 
authority are well made, and as such must be lived up to, 
and that people and property must be respected by him, 
even as he expects a similar consideration. This line of 
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work will be mighty strenuous, if you draw a twelve-year-old 
Italian with a sullen makeup, made worse than Nature ever 
expected by entire lack of home training and by a succession 
of teachers, some of whom avoided issues with Tony’s 
tantrums because of their dislike of using energy enough 
to see them through to a salutary finish, and others because 
they felt that Tony was “a little abnormal, you know” 
(with a wise shake of the head), and accordingly was not 
amenable to the very simple rulings of the schoolroom. 
How much danger lurks in the shadow of excessive sym- 
pathy! But what does Tony need over and above all else? 
The “nine” table or a respectful attitude toward parents 
and teachers—how to spell “success” or how to work 
honestly toward it—how to read ‘“‘The Boy and the Dike” 
or how to value the light of life in himself and his fellows? 
Tony and his kind will be, in a few years, the makers or 
breakers of society. Which way are we leading them? 

By all means, the disciplinary hand should be velvet-clad 
nine-tenths of the time, but let it be like the law of any and 
every good government, guiding and protecting until the 
point of utter disregard is reached and then wholesomely 
punitive. Unless a child is a fit inmate for an institution, 
and then of course he does not safely belong in the public 
schools, he can and must be taught to obey authority. 

All this “can and must” and “obeying authority” sounds 
a bit as if our poor little ‘ unreadies” were in for a bad time. 
But Ono! With the clever teacher that such children need, 
discipline would be so cunningly interwoven in the already 
intricate pattern of the daily program that the children 
would never suspect its presence, and in fact would be 
unconsciously happier because of its leavening influence. 
A child reformed to a proper opinion of indiscriminate 
whispering or hair-pulling or punching is a stern mentor 
to his unreformed neighbor. An experiment in self- 
government is a wonderful panacea and at the same time 
an interesting revelation. 

Expect much and you’ll get much—at least more than 
if you didn’t expect at all. The teacher of the “Specials” 
should forget as far as possible that her children are not the 
cream of the grade. Really this can be done, wild as it 
seems. At least, forget they are the dregs and hunt for 
the gold beneath the surface. Given enough drill, a slow 
group of children can reel off lists of words and tables and 
such matters with animation and speed enough to dum- 
found themselves. And how they love to do it, how com- 
forting and inspiring it is to do something that you can 
do and do well. What odds if it took your group two weeks 
to reach the point of accomplishment and the next-door 
group only three days: You got there and you can swing 
it off with the best of them, and what’s better, you are 
positively keen to start on another two weeks’ bout with 
some other school problem. One of my slowest readers is 
just getting this sense of power and delighted me the other 
day, when a child miscalled a word, by crying out with an 
amused chuckle, ‘‘O gee, Miss Cahill, she thought that was 
‘nest’!” I positively patted myself on the back. 1 do 
love to see a dull-witted, lack-luster child wake up to the 
pleasures of learning! 

Like so many electric dynamos to the slow worker, who *‘ 
often is slow physically as well as mentally, are gymnastics 
and marching that are done with military snappiness and 
precision—likewise animated songs and intensely dramatic 
recitations. They positively stir the child out of himself; 
he becomes a well-working machine, tick-tocking along 
with glorious regularity. Don’t grudge the drill needed 
to bring this about. It is well worth it. 

Were I to have my wish, these classes, because of their 
smaller numbers, would handle as grade requirements the 
many wholesome, worth-while problems for which the 
regular classes have little or no time, Cleanliness, morning 
and afternoon, courtesy in act and speech, even in the most 
exaggerated instances, and English as English should be 
spoken in ordinary conversation. Time would be spent in 
talking over good deeds and bad, and linking them up with 
(Continued on page 211) 
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Suggestions for Spelling Exercise 
(Continued from page 184) 


bering the words in order has no value other 
than that of a big job of remembering, which 
ds stimulating. 

The teacher then says to the class, “I can 
write a sentence that has two of the words in 
it,” and writes, ‘A vase was on the table.” 
She requests the pupils to write it on paper. 
She asks the pupils to propose sentences in 
which two words of the list are used, and they 
write them. Then the pupils are encouraged 
to write sentences of their own composition 
that will contain the different words of the list. 
Any plan that will associate the sound, form, 
idea, construction and use of words tends to 
strengthen the bonds between the sound and 
idea and the correct written form. 

The next day there should be a repetition of 
the words in a list and in sentences written by 
the pupils and two or three words added to the 
list, using a procedure similar to that described 
above. Day by day new words are added to 
the list, words which are needed by the pupils 
in written expressions, and the former words 
reviewed to strengthen the bonds between the 
idea or sound of the word and its written form. 

The composition of sentences in which one 
or more words of the list are used, assists in 
strengthening the pupils’ written responses, 
and increases his writing vocabulary. 

When a pupil needs to write any of the words 
in the growing list, and is undecided as to the 
exact form, when he cannot image the words, 
he should be taught to consult the list he is 
preserving and which contains the correct form 
of the word. Evreyone is a good speller who 
refuses to Write a word unless he is sure the 
writing is correct; certainly no one will know 
from his writing that he is not a ready writer. 
Oral spelling may help fix the spelling, if there 
be no errors made, but every time an error is 
made, the probability of subsequent error or 
indecision is strengthened. 





Playgrounds 


In summer I am very glad 
We children are so small, 

For we can see a thousand things 
That men can’t see at all. 


They don’t know much about the moss 
And all the stones they pass; 

They never lie and play among 
The forests in the grass. 


They walk about a long way off; 
And, when we’re at the sea, 
Let father stoop as best he can, 
He can’t find things like me. 


But when the snow is on the ground 
And all the puddles freeze, 
I wish that I were very tall, 
High up above the trees. 
—Laurenec Alma Tadema 














Hill The Hair Root 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow 

‘again. ~~ painless, ess. No scars. Booklet fre?. 

ne © tocey cameos 5 hemes. We teach beauty culture. 
ler, 


353-A Park, Providence, R. I. 





Among your pupils you have sev- 
5 eral who have talent for drawing 


BE AN ARTIST 


; L, We pay liberal commission 

“ for enrollments recommended 
by teachers. You can make 
extra money. We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience 

Drawing taught in own home: 

during spare time. Choice of 

ten complete courses. One course especially prepared 

for teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 

improved teaching efficiency in drawing. For your own 

oak and the sake of your pupils, you should send 

for our De Luxe Year Book. ives i ol details 

regarding ovr courses in Normal Drawing. I 

lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing / 

and soon. Mailed free on request. Also get |’ 

our special proposition to teachers for recom. 

mending promising pupils. Ad 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART #1! si wes, 











Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
































Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 


ODER DUPLIcar 9g \ > Sp “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 
ae / 0.4 Print or + ay Own 
= SRS fe / ‘ypewritten or Penwritten Letters, 

her sheet Ce N ie ~ Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
DURRINREEVES © Pre, ye or anything wanted in one or more 


colors. Always Ready. 






When Pg oe want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
| of letters—or anything—just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on yo Cop ing Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred uplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the Fagitente (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can i a in one or more colors at same operation 
Then, with nge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is imm lately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. “It is the Duplicator you 
ant.” “Anything You Want Whenever You Want 

It.” It contains no glue or gelatine and—Every Business and Professional Man should own and ope ate a 
“Nodern”™ Duplicator. “It Saves Time, Labor and Money.” “Special Three” Cap Size (9x14 inches) Complete 
$8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 304 or, oe 60 net for Orders Direct from This Advertisement. Use it 
30 Days and if you are not “Delighted” with it Refund Your Money. The Publishers of Primary Education 
guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at aah. H, pM | Sree. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW 
J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., Box 124, Ridgway, Pa. 
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101 Famous Poems 


More than ever schools consider poetry as 
a necessary part of School Instruction. 
And no book is better to teach young minds 
the very best poetry of all time than the 
“tor Famous Poems.” Jn it are found prac- 
tically all the “Old Masters” of Verse, as 
well as the best of the modern poets. 
Longfellow, and Kipling, Lanier and 
Whittier, Seeger and Shakespeare—the very 
best poets, and the very best they wrote. 


The book sells readily in Gift Book form at 
$1.50. Yet we have the same thing in paper 
cover for school use at the surprisingly low “4 pn 
price of only 25c—cheap enough for every quantity 
school to use. Send 25c today foracopy NO free 


and look it over. samples 
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4 BOOKS 
Nor the SCHOOL 








THE Happy CHILDREN READERS. Books I, II. 
By,Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 1925 


In giving to primary grades, with their children 
who have learned to read just a little, the 
authors have done a worthwhile piece of work. 
These supplementary readers for the first two 
grades keep within Thorndike’s five hundred 
words and review them frequently by using 
the same words in different situations. Cor- 
rect eye movement is secured by careful 
phrasing. Silent reading ability, so important 
in the modern teaching of reading, is tested by 
means of pages suggesting things to make and 
riddles to be guessed. The stories, which use 
expressions common to childhood, are divided 
into short units, each with a central thought, 
a plot and climax, and each has the element of 
suspense to add interest. 


THE SPELL-TO-WRITE SPELLING Books. Book 
IandII. Teachers’ Manual. By Ambrose 
Suhrie, Ph.D.,and Robert Philip Koehler, 
A.B. John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
del phia. 


Book I and II 

This volume is intended for use in the first 
four grades. Unlike most books of the present 
day, it begins with the alphabet. However, 
as the authors point out, it is usually only in 
writing that there is a direct need to know how 
to spell, and in spelling the child must know 
what to call his letters. The words given have 
been chosen with regard to the child’s present 
need of a word, and the probability of his con- 
tinued use of the word in writing. Provision 
for the review of words which present difficul- 
ties in spelling is remembered. The typo- 
graphical standards of the American School 
Hygiene Association have been maintained in 
the choice of type. The attractive illustrations 
are to aid in stimulating the child’s interest and 
to give topics for written composition. 


The Teachers’ Manual 

This interesting and helpful manual presents 
“1 A simple statement of the principles of 
teaching, which may be applied in preventing 
and in correcting faulty spelling; 2 A method 
for teaching spelling lessons in the several 
grades, and 3, definite helps in the teaching 
of words which present special difficulties.” 

These two books are giving the teacher some- 
thing quite new in the teaching of so important 
a subject as spelling. 


PicturRE Story Reaprnc Lessons. Series I. 
By Nila B. Smith and Stuart A Courtis. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 1924 


The “Picture Story Reading Lessons” are 
based on two fundamental laws; the first, that 
children differ so greatly that each child is his 
own best teacher, and the second, that children 
must “learn by doing.” The pictures are 
colored by the children, cut out, and placed in 
frames with fitting background. 

The lessons are prepared for children in the 
first grade, and allow room for individual 
progress. The purpose is “‘to develop in the 
child personality, character and intellectual 
power.” 

To go with the “Picture Story Reading 
Lessons” there is a very helpful and explicit 
Teachers’ Manual,” as well as a great deal of 
material for the children. While the method is 
very interesting to educators, we have a feeling 
that to teach children in this manner would 
take careful study by the teacher, infinite 
patience and a rather longer time than is 
usually devoted to reading. 


Cuitp LiprARY READERS. Primer, Book I. 
By William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 1924 


Primer 

This is what is known as an “extension” 
primer, which means that the primer contains 
new material, for use as a supplementary 
reader. It is, moreover, intended as an aid to 
teachers, in teaching Silent Reading. The 
illustrations are numerous and well colored. 
The Primer has four divisions, “Folk Tales,” 
‘Animals and Birds,” “ Festivals,’ and “ Boys 
and Girls.” Each division is followed by a 
“Silent Reading Review Story” to check the 
children’s degree of correctness in reading 


silently. The book concludes with suggestions . 


to teachers and a word list. 

Book I is divided as the Primer is, into Part 
I, “Stories and Poems of Nature,” Part II, 
“Modern Stories,” Part III, “‘Folk and Fairy 
Tales,” and Part IV, “Our Country and Its 
Festivals.” In addition to the “Silent Read- 
ing Review Story,” at the end of each division, 
the suggestions for teachers and word study, 
there is a picture review lesson and a list of 
books suggested for the room library. 

We will conclude by saying that the covers 
are not at all indicative of the attractiveness 
contained within them. 


Sunny Book Reapers. Nos. I, IJ, III. 
Laidlaw, Chicago. 1924 


The “Sunny Book Readers” are correctly 
named, for sunnier, brighter, more pleasing 
books for little folks are not easy to find. 
Between their bright blue covers these readers 
are filled with charm. Firm in the belief that 
children love color, and that through its proper 
use, their imagination and love of beauty will 
be stimulated. Some of the most noted illus- 
trators in America have contributed in making 
the pictures. 

The stories are full of action and interest, 
appealing to all that is best in children, and 
unconsciously building character. 


How THE Wor~D Grows SMALLER. By 
Daniel J. Beeby and Dorothea Beeby. 
Charles E. Merrill, New York. 1924 


We wonder if it is paradoxical to say that 
although the known area of the world grows 
larger every year, yet “the world grows 
smaller” every hour. Nevertheless our state- 
ment is true. 

The authors of this book, knowing the 
child’s instinct for social surroundings, makes 
use of social environment in which to instruct 
the young reader or pupil in history and geog- 
raphy. He makes the everyday things of life, 
which really interest children, the subject of 
his various lessons. Automobiles, bridges, 
steamships, railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
mail, and newspapers are merely a few of the 
agents which serve to bring the peoples of the 
earth closer, and the world consequently 
smaller. The conversational, rather unique 
manner of presenting facts is a good way in 
which to teach without seeming to do so. 
This book is really intended for grammar 
grades, but the teacher can read selections to 
younger children and hold their interest. 


In ANIMAL LAND. By Mabel Guinnip La Rue. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1924 


Here we have a supplementary reader in oral 
and silent reading, for the third grade. The 


stories themselves may be read orally in class. 
At the end of each chapter are two sections, 
“Read and Do,” and “Read and Tell,” which 
are excellent for silent reading and will test 
how correctly the child can read. The stories 
are woven about a sweet and good little girl 
named Playmate, and her friendship with the 
animals in the forest nearby. 


Story Maxinc. By Rosa Waugh Hobhouse. 
Methuen, London. 1924 


This book deals with the art of telling original 
stories. It is intended for the mother or father 
who tells bedtime or Sunday stories; it is 
intended for teachers, Sunday-school teachers, 
playground workers; it is intended for all those 
who find pleasure in giving joy to children 
through story telling. 

Part One contains suggestions for a story 
teller’s note-book, while Part II includes 
twenty tales in outline with such fascinating 
titles as “Silver Ball and Golden Chain,” “Old 
Michael Slipshod,” “Princess Marryjoy,” and 
“Lavender Blue.” 

Such a practical and. delightful book on 
story telling it is seldom our good foitune to 
find. ; 


Visuat Epucation. Teachers’ Guide. Key” 
stone View Company. Meadville, Pa. 1925 


This ‘‘Guide” is for use along with the new 
Primary Set of stereographs and lantern slides, 
especially made for use in teaching reading in 
the first three grades. These pictures when 
shown to the children arouse their interest and 
result in making stronger the impression 
gained or the lesson taught. This method has 
been tried by a great many teachers and has 
proved very successful. 


TEACHING: A Business. By Marion Greenleaf 
Kirkpatrick. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
1924 


The author has been teacher, lecturer, and 
superintendent, and writes from wide experi- 
ence. The book is inspirational, both in its 
deep appreciation of the teacher and her work 
and in the goal and the ideals which are held 
before its readers. The successes and the 
failures pass before one’s eyes, and always the 
basic principle involved is revealed as the cause 
of success or failure. The author is convinced, 
and convinces the reader, that the true teacher 
is the true disciple, for “the true teachers are 
those . . . who believe that it is only they 
who lose their lives shall find them.” 


PUBLICITY AND THE PuBLIC ScHoor. By 
Clyde R. Miller and Fred Charles. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 1924 


So rapid is the growth of schools to-day, that 
public opinion is finding it very hard to keep 
up with the latest development in education 
and the schools. Accordingly, publicity, effici- 
ent, reliable, continuous publicity, isnecessary 
to inform parents and taxpayers as to what is 
taking place in the schools to better the 
education of children. To gain the sympathy 
and suppoit of the nation, as a whole, the 
schools must employ that able instrument 
known as publicity. School publicity uses 
every legitimate means of spreading informa- 
tion —newspapers, school magazines, exhibi- 
tions, parent-teacher clubs, and school re- 
ports. This is a book for wide-awake super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


Tho uations sched by the Regente of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 venee 08 © tas ior the com- 
of the work in GRAM SCHOOLS. HIGH 

OOLS and for TEACHERS" CERTIFICATES 
new questions are 


The questions 
books S ABLE are groupe bf USE E with the CATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 


Used for review work in nearly every te oN in New 
Mork State and in the best schools in every state ia 


the Union 
47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
wers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, hag: Discount. 


One doz. or more coe me TObUE Discount 


SEND FOR CA 
A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has_ been 
-— to meet the need for special mental work 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study. this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 








HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. hat questions to 
ask. t answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 

questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for [ee Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best oe Work Series. 
4 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 334 x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 


‘ Kop your pupils busy and they will give you no 
roub 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
aets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
‘the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card ~w~y L one pupil a whole 
year. ey are arranged for “we of the 

rents each month. Size of ah 4% x4 inches. 

rice, 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


‘W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Dra 
SPICELAND INDIAN 








Pupil Project Studies 
(Continued from page 191) 


thought of connecting this up with the big ideas 
back of it, and the social-civic phases thus de- 
veloped, as well as the economic phases, and 
the developing of this proved of outstanding 
value. 

The study of hotbeds was made to include 
those of Libby, McNeil & Libby Company. 
After a visit to these hotbeds, and class dis- 
cussion, the following write-up was copied in 
the note-books. 


What We Learned on Our Visit to the Libby, 
McNeil & Libby Hotbeds 


The hot beds that our class visited are of the 
cold frame type. They are owned by Libby, 
McNeil & Libby Company. These hotbeds 
are for the raising of tomato plants, so that the 
Company may have tomatoes to be canned in 
their factory. 

We were told that after the soil is prepared 
for planting the ground is steamed. This is 
done to kill the disease germs that are enemies 
of the tomato plants, and which might kill 
them. 

The seeds are planted about the tenth day of 
March. They are planted in rows about two 
inches apart. There are twelve or thirteen 
rows in one cold frame. 

When the plants begin to come up, they are 
cultivated by hand. The hotbeds are watered 
with a hose or sprinkler every two or three days. 

The top of the hotbed is a door made of glass. 
These doors are kept closed at first. At night, 
and on cold days, they are covered with straw 
to keep the heat in the hotbeds. After the 
weather is warmer and the plants are larger, 
the tops are raised a little every day to harden 
the plants. After a while the plants become 
strong and hardy enough to remain without 
the tops of the frames beingon. The plants are 
ready to be transplanted in from forty-five to 
fifty days after the seeds are planted. At the 
time of planting they are about six inches high. 

All of the plants in these hotbeds were of 
Chalk’s Early Jewel variety. L 

There were one hundred hotbeds, with 
twelve to fifteen thousand plants in each bed. 
These are enough to plant 375 acres of land in 
tomatoes. The plants will be taken by small 
farmers of this locality. These farmers will 
sell their tomatoes back to Libby, McNeil & 
Libby Company. The tomatoes will then be 
canned and shipped all over the country. 

It was so interesting to us to think that 
tomatoes from the little plants we saw in the 
cold frames would go to so many different 
places in this great country of ours that we de- 
cided to learn more about the tomato. Then, 
too, we would learn more about the canning of 
the tomato. Perhaps we may be able to visit 
this canning factory when it is running and see 
tomatoes from these very plants canned and 
prepared for shipping. 


Related Activities 


1 A “soil chart”—Obtain from7a’ drug 
store a number of small phials. Get soils of 
all the kinds available; fill the bottles; label 
them (learn: sandy, loam, etc.) Secure a 
large piece of cardboard; at regular intervals 
fasten the bottles of soil to the cardboard by a 
cord passed around the neck of bottles, through 
holes in the cardboard, and tied at the back. 


2 A“‘seed chart”—Similar to the soil chart, 
seeds of vegetables studied about being used to 
fill the bottles. 


3 An “implement chart”—Pictures of such 
farm machinery as will be used in preparing 
the soil and cultivating the plants grown on 
the truck farms of the community may be cut 
from catalogues and grouped as to use, on a 
cardboard. Write above the picture the name 
of the implement; write below it the catalogue 
price. 





In Japan, where there is less than 2 per cent 
illiteracy, all the children go to school. 








GLUEY 
PASTE 





THE CHILDREN 
LIKE IT 


You will hear the kids in the 
schoolroom say they “like 
it” when once you Jet them 
use GLUEY Paste. There is 
no better indication of paste 
quality than to hear kids 
praise it—they are mighty 
hard to please. 

GLuEy Paste is a pure vege- 
table paste. It dries quick— 
sticks quick and has a grip 
that holds. Never needs 
water—has a pleasing odor— 
and is creamy white. 

GiuEy Paste is economical 
and cuts expenses for the 
3000 schools who use it ex- 
clusively. It will cut ex- 


penses for your school too. 
Send for prices and our big 
GLuEY Catalog. 





THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Meakers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 11 COLUMBUS, O. 
GLUEY COMES IN 4-OUNCE TUBES 


Sve Speciti 
ene ste 
You} will find it will 


‘pay to specify GLUEY 
on your next order 










of paste. Compare 
Giury quality and | 
‘prices with other § 


pastes—see for your- 
self how GLUEY stands 
‘out supreme. You 
ican {buy Gxvey in 
tubes or in half gallon 
and gallon jars. Ask 
us for quotations on 


your requirements. 
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The Cunarv Way 


to RUROPE 
Comfortable Travel at Low Cost 








Teachers, students, college men and women, professional 

ple and kindred tourists are again offered in the “Cunard 
onsen Specials” a notable opportunity of visiting Europe 
comfortably and in snapped company at the lowest 


possible cost. 


$155 


$226 
$331 


Tours of longer duration at correspondingly higher rates 


CUNARD VACATION 
SPECIALS 


consist of appropriately rearranged and specially reserved 
Third Cabin accommodations, comprising comfortable, well- 
ventilated private state-rooms for two or three persons; 
many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty 
of deck space for exercise and recreation; excellent and 
abundant menus. 


and up will pay for the transatlantic 
round-trip fare—two delightful ocean 
voyages for hardly more Tan the cost 
of living at home. 


and up will pay for an all-inclusive 
Tour of about three weeks to Paris 
and London and back. 


and up will pay for a slightly longer 
Tour of Great Britain, Ireland and 
various parts of the continent; a large 


choice of itineraries, 





Some 4000 passengers traveled with us in this manner last 
year. The many commendatory letters received from them 


prompted our offer of 


Three Cash Prizes 


of the total amount of $600 for the best descriptive articles 
of their actual experiences on the trip. 


The Thyee Prize-winning Stovies 
have been published in an attractive booklet. A copy will 


be mailed to anyone interested in similar tours. 





Full information and sailing schedules on request. 


Reservations may be made. at once 











THE WORLD’S SPLENDIDLY 
FASTEST EQUIPPED 
PASSENGER CABIN 
SERVICE STEAMERS 
DE LUXE $130 UP 








CUNARD 


and ANCHOR, Lines 


25 Broadway 


NEW YORK or Branches and Agencies 
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When Summer Comes Again 


(Continued from page 157) 


dream of my life, and perhaps this summer will bring its glorious 
realization. 

You, teachers, wherever you are, have felt this same urge, this same 
desire, this wish “to be up and doing.” _ Thus early in 1925 make the 
summer give you one of these opportunities. 

We may feel all the more encouraged in our vacation hopes when we 
see statements like this, which I quote from January, 1925, Popular 
Educator: “Schenectady to Give Bonus for Travel or Extension Work.” 
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Courtesy of Great Northern Railway 


From the veranda of Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park, 
Mount Grinnell in the distance. 


Now that school boards everywhere recognize the value derived from 
travel and are offering leaves of absence on part pay, a bonus, as in 
Oklahoma City, or require only a short term of service, upon return to 
school duty, I am convinced that we, as teachers, have a new avenue of 
delight open to us. Such opportunities as these assure us that travel 
will bring us financial profit as well as increased educational develop- 
ment. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we devote this coming summer to travel 
—whether it be in our own country, for health, wealth, pleasure, or 
study, whether it be in Canada, Bermuda, or Europe. The summer 
will see us traveling—traveling to increase our own capacities, that we 
may enrich the lives of our pupils and our communities. 

Heigh-o, then, for TRAVEL! 





March Picture Study 


(Continued from page 200) 


2 Picture Subject— Girl with Cat.” 
a Girl—The main interest of picture. 

~ Nationality; home across the waters; her country; the house 
in which she lived; her costume and all in comparison with 
America and American homes, life and costumes of American 
boys and girls. 
Personality: the charm of the picture as expressed by the 
artist in the face and figure of the little Dutch girl; her quiet 
manner; her modesty, obedience, love for fun, as shown in her 
merry eyes and her coaxing, caressing and protecting care of 
her pet. 

b The ea—ie added interest to the picture of the girl. The 
cat’s trust in the girl; its curiosity for the artist; its content- 
ment and its comfort within the loving arms of its mistress. 

3 Picture Appreciation governed by the 
“a Artist’s love for child life and his knowledge of boy and girl life 
of Holland, which adds an appeal to his painting. 

b” Expression by the artist of the beauty as manifested in 

Pose—the arrested attention of the child and the cat: the atti- 
tude as revealed in position of figure and the appeal made by 
the protecting embrace of the girl’s arms about the graceful 
body of glossy fur. 

Poise—or the appearance of the child; her tranquil attitude, her 
self-assurance and her trusting and polite attention and desire 
to please the artist man. 

Grace—or rhythm as pictured in line of figure, in turn of head, 
position of arms and the supple form of the cat. 

Composition—or the arrangement within a given space; the 
harmonious relation of girl with lines of the frame; the path- 
way around the pictured form; the position of cat in relation 
with girl and the part it plays in the picture to enhance and 
intensify the beauty of the girl’s face—the centered interest. 

Interest—or the appeal made by the artist through his inter- 
pretation of the sweetness of the girl’s face and the love for 
her cat which is expressed in her face. 
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$1140 to $3000 Year 
Want A Gov’t Job? 


Teachers, you should try the United States Government 
examinations frequently held throughout the entire 
country. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 
to $3000 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short hours and pleasant work. Because of your training 
and education you have an advantage. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. B 235, Rochester, N. Y., 
for list of positions obtainable and free sample examina- 
tion coaching lessons. 





Tendency in Music 


The present tendency and belief in teaching 
music is to stress the synthetic before the 
analytic. The present belief includes the ideas 
that technique should not be taught unless 
there is a desire for it on the part of the chil- 
dren; that children should be led to enjoy good 
music and to establish habits of enjoyment 
which will result in ever-increasing abilities to 
participate in music, as they do in literature; 
that it is of greater importance to make active, 
creative listeners to good music than performers 
of music, for it is as listeners that the interest 
of the greatest number in a social group is 
enlisted.—Louis H. Mehler Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
WOMA Publishing house has permanent sales 
position with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intelligence capable of earning $100 a 
week. Previous business experience not necessary, but 
experience in educational work helpful. Refinement and 
determination essential for success. Arrangements made 
for joining organization now or in the Spring. Traveling 
required—all transportation paid—liberal drawing ac- 
count and commission basis. Write, stating age and 
qualifications, to B. E. Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New 
York City. 








PLAY Send for List M aw | over 200 
plays especially recommended for school, 
for class-room or public performance. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 


59 East Adams St. : Chicago 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Vhe Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially 
in their English, Geography, and 
History lessons. What more lasting 
service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to 
the source of accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation? 


Why not say to your Principal that a 
New International is much needed 
in your classroom? Write for Helps in 
Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 


























Radio Pirates in England 


The British Government long ago took a 
hand in the broadcasting game, and all listeners- 
in dwelling upon the tight little island are 
required to possess licenses from the Post- 
master-General. The broadcasting stations 
are almost entirely managed by the British 
Broadcasting Company. 

Officials estimate that there are 2,000,000 
“radio pirates”—that is, people who have 
installed indoor listening apparatus of their 
own without bothering over a license. The 
problem troubling the Postmaster-General is 
how he can detect these unlicensed listeners. 
An Englishman’s home is proverbially his 
castle, and there seems no law which will give 
the Post-office authorities the right of search. 
The Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1904 makes it 
illegal for any person to install a wireless ap- 
paratus capable of making signals unless he has 
procured a license, but as the offending 2,000,- 
000 cannily confine themselves to listening sets, 
this Act does not apply. As most of the li- 
cénses either expired or will expire this month, 
the Broadcasting Company, which co-operates 
with the Post-office, is troubled by the fear 
that its subscribers may refuse to renew, though 





they will keep right on listening in. 










: You've heard 
your neighbor praise this 
—I wonderful weekly magazine 
that 3 million people read. Unbias- 

ed digest of national and world affairs. 

4 Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 
ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 
—entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) 
today for ois ble paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
PATHFINDER, 6GO9 Langdon Sta, Washington, ae 








™MCLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
> &| Samples loaned class offi- 


AS cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
J @ each. No order for class, society, club 
4 emblems too large or too small. Special 








designs made on request. a3 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7778 South Ave., Rochester, M. 





Embl d Ri - 

GLASS writica, Tee een Pack 

PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 
Union Emblem Co. Dept. 6 Vatiey Trust Bidg. Palayra, Pa. 











profitable and enjoyable. 


Wooded 


Lake Shore te a 


SUMMER 





Graduate School School of Commerce 
College of Liberal Arts School of Education 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary 
Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- 


ments. 








403 University Hall 


courses 
SUMMER SESSION. 


Name 


Earn Promotional Credits 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 


The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic ince 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore o Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


Address WALTER Dit Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Cool 
For Study 


U. 


SESSION 


rformances 


School of Music 


School of Journalism 
. School of Speech 


Law School 


Standards of achievement and credit are the same 
as during the regular year. 


Write for “‘EDUCATION Pius RECREA- 
TION,”’ containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For conen‘enoy 
use coupon below. 





SUMMER 
SESSION 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





opens 
June 22, 1925 
_— 


oo — 
“NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 403 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. = 


BOOKLET REQUEST Please send me 8 copy of the booklet illus- 


full information as to 


offered and other advantages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Full Address 
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The Web 


It was this morning that I saw 
A very pretty sight, indeed: 
A spider’s web between two limbs, 
' That mist that hung with many a bead! 
Each one an opalescent pearl 
» That sparkled in a sunbeam’s light, 
Sewn to a web-like gauze, yet strong 
Enough to bar the white moth’s flight. 


And then I peeped behind a leaf 
' And saw the spider, dull and gray— 
How queer it seemed so small a thing, 
That hides in places out-of-way, 
Could spin the silken gauze so fine 
+ That for a fairy’s dress it seemed! 
And then to make it lovelier 
The mist had hung with pearls that gleamed! 
—Janet Gargan 





The ** Don’t Worry ”’ Club 


It was a happy idea of the T. C. U. to 
christen its membership the “ Don’t Worry” 
Club. And that’s really what it amounts 
to — belonging to an association that provides 
an income for a member when his or her 
regular income is interrupted on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

We are glad to chronicle the fact that T. 
C. U. membership increased during 1924, as 
it has been doing every. year. It indicates 
commendable prudence on the part of teach- 
ers to provide in advance for a regular income 
in time of need, when the salary is cut off. 

Teachers who like to be free from worry 
about money matters should write the Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters, 912 T. C. U. 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, for further in- 
formation. 








LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 


plays in verse for your pupils. 


THE CROWNING OF SPRING 


THREE PANTOMIMES 


most attractive bits for your classes. 


600 Lexington Avenue - 


SPRING PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Under the Snow, April Fool, and the Queen ot the May in this delightful collection are ideal short 


A charming representation of the struggle between winter and his elves and spring and her fairies, 


The Gipsy’s Wooing, a picture of Spring’s Awakening, and a bit of Chinese pantomime make three 


THE WOMANS PRESS 





$1.75 


50 


50 


- New York, N. Y. 








WHAT & GENTS A MONTH BRINGS TO YOU 


Take the January issue of Food and Health Education as an example of 





what this live publication brings to you each month, in plans for teaching 
food and health lessons, and then realize that each month this publication 
brings a similar wealth of material. Also that this material has already 
been tried out, by some of the best home economics minds of the country, 
and found to be successful. You can therefore use the suggestions just as 
we give them to you or you can adapt them to your own requirements. 


In the January issue appears: 
HOW ONE STATE SUPERVISOR PLANS FOR A YEAR TO COME. 
By ExizaBetH AMERY, State Home Economics Supervisor of Delaware 
FOOD FAIRIES’ PARTY. 
By EpnA SCHAEFFER, Home Economics Director, Rural School, Bluff City, Mo. 
SCORE CARDS AS USED IN VIRGINIA. 
DENTAL HYGIENE AS A COMMUNITY PROJECT. 
‘By Lucy Gruttett, New York 
NUTRITIONAL WORK IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 
THE STORY OF PRUNES. 
By Rose E. Barrett, Warrenton, Oregon 
MEAL PLANNING AND SERVING. 
By VERA SCARBOROUGH, Saginaw, Michigan 
Is that collection not worth much more than the 8 cents a copy that we ask for Food 
and Health Education? Multiply the list of subjects by 12 and the 8 cents by 12 and send 
us $1.00 and we will send you 12 issues, beginning with the January issue, with the material 
listed above. 


Food and Health Education is a magazine of ideas, and every home economics teacher 


realizes the value of new devices for putting over food and health lessons. 


Food and Health Education carries hints on impromptu food and health lessons, sug- 
gestions for new forms of team work, both in and out of the classroom, ideas for schoo! 
dramatics, and gives the teacher constant contact with the best thoughts on teaching 


from all over the country; in short, it is a live journal for live teachers. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th Street - 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Feod and Health Education for one year 


(12 issues), beginning with the January issue. 


New York, N. Y. 


Lore of the Poppy 


In folklore and literature the poppy has al- 
ways symbolized forgetting, but in our time it 
has become a token of remembrance. On 
Armistice Day we wear it for a warning “lest 
we forget” those above whose graves blooms 
this flower of forgetfulness. 

Among the Greeks the poppy was sacred to 
Artemis and Aphrodite, but especially was it 
an attribute of Demeter—Mother Earth— 
whom the Romans named Ceres. The legend 
goes that Pluto fell in love with Persephone, 
(the Roman Proserpine) Demeter’s daughter. 
As the maiden was gathering flowers on the 
slopes of Etna a chasm gaped suddenly beneath 
her feet, and she was abducted by Pluto, to be 
queen of his infernal realm. Demeter refused 
to return to Olympus or to produce the fruits 
of the earth till her daughter should be restored 
to her. It was finally agreed that Persephone 
should spend one-third of each year in Hades 
with her lord and two-thirds on Olympus with 
her mother. It was to assuage her anguish at 
the loss of her child that Demeter created the 


Poppy: 


“For eating of the seeds they sleep procured, 
And so beguiled those griefs she long en- 
dured.” 


As queen of the nether world Persephone 
also had a claim to the poppy, the flower of 
insensibility. In a magnificent passage Swin- 
burne described her garden, stocked with 
poppies whose buds yield a vintage of oblivion 
for the dead: 


“No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 

Pale beds of blowing rushes 

Where no leaf blooms or blushes 

‘Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine.” 


Despite its gaudy aspect and air of gay 
insouciance, the poppy has remained through 
the centuries the emblem of rest and of the 
mystery enshrouding both rest in sleep and rest 
in death. Horace Smith, the parodist, for- 
saking parodies, caught something of this con- 
trast between the poppies’ flaunting look and 
solemn symbolism: 

“O poppy flower! 

Thou art the Croesus of the field—its king— 
A mystic power, 

With emblems deep, and secret blessings 
fraught, 

And potent properties that baffle thought.” 


In the language of flowers the poppy speaks 
of sleep and consolation; by displaying it to 
keep fresh the memory of those who sleep in 
Flanders fields we have given a new meaning 
and a greater poignancy to its message. 
—T. P.’s Weekly 





Paper Dolls 


Two little girls with paper dolls— 
Elizabeth and Pauline: 

One has a bride in bridal robe, 
With traveling suit of green; 


The other has a maiden from 
The island of Japan, 

With brightly flowered kimona and 
A parasol and fan. 


They have a lovely mother-doll; 
A baby and a chair; 

A school-girl with a party dress, 
And ribbons on her hair. 


These little girls so happily 
At play I’ve often seen; 

Two little girls with paper dolls— 
Elizabeth and Pauline. 











—Rebecca Helman 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
2cfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


How to Stage 
PLAYS  Spealers, 


Pageants, Mi 





them, Dialogs, Recitations 
. Monologues, Folk Dances, om. 
Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 


. Shadow Plays, ‘ableaux, Special Entertainments for 








all '. 

Hand books-Make-Up-Goods. | New Minstrel Shows, 
{Sve catalon Pree. Musical Comedies, and 
vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. Wapash. Dept. $7 | and college presentation. 

















\SMusic Lessons 


i> At Home 


A Copia Cems. Com 
Mas 





European 
+ hee by Paderewski. ter teachers guide and coach 
a — a es of simplicity and completeness. 
oy zed Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
ug the U VERSITY EXTENSION METHO 
The ideal of a ine Conservatory of Music for home 
etudy based upon fesso lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an is yours to 
command from the very moment you erroll. 
The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home. 


Ww telli se you are 
Any Instrument Jescane Pisno, Harmony 
Yoies Public Schoo! Moni Violin, Cornet Maclin Cur 
we will send our 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


JNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
. 1m Building Chicago, Ilinoie 


IBUNIONS 


oie. Seige re ee HO WHEE 
SENT ON TRIAL 












want to have relief from Le “At rent 
range to ‘send yout box of Selven at ts rahe, i ie 
and say, “'l want to Soya ‘Address " 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. 
186 N.La Chicago, Illinois 





DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 
Other Teachers Have 


So can you if you will learn “How To Teach Primary 
Grades” and “How To Teach by Projects.” Correspon- 
dence Courses. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER Johnson City, Tenn, 








FREE Penmanship Chart 
and Copy Book 
TO TEACHERS ONLY 


10 cents to all others. 


W. H. DEAN COMPANY 
45 E. 17th St. New York City 














Holland Project for 
a 2B Grade 


(Continued from page 202) 


carts to town. In the carts are milk or 
cheese and vegetables. 
Kat Now, father, just one thing more. 
Won’t you show our cousins a Dutch dance? 
Father Yes, if Vrow Van der Kloot will 
dance with me. 


(They dance any Dutch dance.) 


Father Take your cousins home now. 
They will see the canal and have a ride on 
one of our canal boats. 

All O what fun! 

Nan Is it far? 
boat? 

Kit Yes, we go on the canal, all the way. 

Ned Then the canal is a water street. 

Kit It willtake us two hours to go. We 
can watch the storks along the way. 

Father I will come on the next boat. 
Good-bye. 


Do we go all the way by 





Special Classes 
(Continued from page 204) 


later life when Peter and Sam will be trying 
to “‘hold down good jobs.” The outside world 
would in turn be brought right into the 
schoolroom, and all would discuss the movies, 
the daily happenings at home and on the 
street, and the hundred and one things that 
children love to tell “teacher” but which poor 
“teacher,” nagged on by her program, never 
can stop to hear. Those pleasant little asides 
that tell so much of conditions that are shaping 
the destiny of the child—might it not be truly 
educational to consider them, if only to glean 
the occasional grain of wheat from among the 
chaff? And then confidences bring about 
confidence, and with confidence a-plenty, the 
very mountains of time are but as grains of 
sand to him who would remove them. 

If all this is done and done well to the fifteen 
most needy ones of every grade, then the new 
Special Class will be looked on as a very oasis 
of running waters and sheltering palms in what 
appears to many children to be the sandy, arid 
desert of learning, and the teachers themselves, 
who, with exceptions that are few and far 
between, are straining every nerve to tend their 
flock as it should be tended, will know that they 
are truly following in the footsteps of Him W ho, 
leaving the ninety and nine, sought the one 
that was lost and brought it back to the fold. 





Moving West 


The geographical center of education, ac- 
cording to President John M. Thomas, State 
College, Pennsylvania, is moving westward. 
In a recent address, he pointed out that the 
time may come when Harvard and Columbia 
and all the other distinguished colleges of the 
northeastern section of America will play as 
small a relative part in the collegiate education 
of the nation as the historical academies in the 
same section now play in secondary education. 
He says that the tendency is stronger toward 
increase in public education and comparative 
decrease of education under private control. 
From 1890 to 1918 the attendance at private 
colleges and univ ersities increased 111 per cent. 
Continuing, he said, “But in the same period, 
the state colleges and universities increased 
their attendance 309 per cent. The property 
of so-called agricultural colleges has doubled in 
ten years and their annual income quadrupled. 
They are now enrolling more than 200,000 
students a year. S 





Spencerian 
School Pens 


We. 2 Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 

No.47 upon pens. Children become 

better writers quickly with 

these good tools. 
























For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 

| pens. A sample card of 
dime Please tion this ‘pub: 
i men 
pu 


iets Pen Company 


349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—Colle, : 
Pg ~ dase. 

0. 8—Counti: ouse, 
excellent for "“Sookheag: 
img. 

No. 6—School, point; 
SS - elas- 
hic. 

~ 47—I n- 
medium 
point; 
action. 





& Mediterranean 


Annual 


= 
Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 

We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd. 

A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


RK 
253 Broadway j 





NEW YO 
585 Fifth Ave. 








15th Conducted Tour 


Over 300 people conducted — many 
more than once. 





Special attention to ladies alone. 


Seven countries including 
Ireland and Germany 





References Given 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago 








EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 


Copyright book free 
Press Syndicate, 1158, St. Louis, Mo 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The teachers’ agency is alegitimateand helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 


in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ae 1 bag 
M ‘ STER, Manager 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
of Boston 


- TEAGHERS’ EXCGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS"AND SCHOOLS 





REGISTER NOW 








Praduates Wite.s8 720 suslieations and ask for our fre literature 


Fe oa at ree” CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
gat UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. Coxe, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 46th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you” 


NEW YORK 
eee quae, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 


Recommends college and 
schools in all of the coun 
t schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 











Advises parents 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGERG 





OBJECT: To gid the School and 


— AW. PROGRESSIVE 
er 
Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
REGISTRATION { FREE College Normal School High School Grades 





To Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Symes Building, Denver Peyton Buildiug, Spokane 


FORTIETH YEAR. The past eight years we have placed over three thousand GRADE 
TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS and CRITIC TEACHERS. Salaries for GRADE TEACHERS 
the last five years have averaged over $1400. Many received $1600 or bétter and a goodly 
number were placed at $1800 to $2200. These teachers were placed in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in large cities, in choice suburban schools, and in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment. 

The suburbs of Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Denver, and of many other cities secure from us hundreds of Grade Teachers, 
Grade Supervisors, Supervisors of Music, Drawing and Home Economics. The supply of 
Critic Teachers in Normal Schools is never equal to the demand. 

Send for our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” We have the patronage and can help you. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 
Teachers, Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any state west of the 
Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Bureau, * °° Denver, Colorado 
A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 1, &¢ yours.in Primary or Grade 


work of any kind by enrollingin the 
same Bureau used by the best employers in your own, a neighboring State or a thousand miles away. Free enroll- 
ment. Free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Write to-day. 


THE WESTERN REFERENGE & BOND ASSN., 437 Gates Blige, Kansas City, Mo. 











Fundamentals in Community 
Recreation 


Some 3300 leaders in American life have 
signed a statement of 21 fundamentals in 
community recreation, made public by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

The fundamentals are based on the Associa- 
tion’s experience of eighteen years, during 
which the number of cities having organized 
recreation has increased from 41 to 680. One 
hundred twenty-five college presidents, 37 
labor leaders, and numerous manufacturers, 
governors, senators, mayors, authors, and 
prominent women have signed the code. 
Persons of all occupations, diverse political 
affiliations, and various religious faiths have 
given their approval. 

The fundamentals are as follows: 


1 That in nearly every community with a 
population of 8000 or more, there is need of a 
man or a woman who shall give full time to 
thinking, planning and working for the best 
possible use of the leisure hours of men, women, 
and children. 

2 That community leisure time programs 
should continue throughout the entire twelve 
months of the year. 

3 That it is the responsibility of the entire 
community for all the citizens, and that there 
ought, therefore, to be, as early as possible, 
support of the recreation program through 
public taxation under some department of the 
local government. 

4 That there should be in every state a 
home rule bill which will permit the people of 
any city or town to make provision under their 
local government for the administration of 
their community recreation. 

5 That there is need in every community, 
even though the municipal recreation adminis- 
trative body be most effective, for private 
organization of citizens in their neighborhoods 
to make the fullest use of the facilities provided, 
to make sure that what is being done is meeting 
the deeper needs of the people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

6 That the emphasis ought to be not only 
on maintaining certain activities on play- 
grounds and in recreation centers, but also and 
definitely on the training of the entire people 
in leisure time activities, so that within the 
home, in the church and throughout all natural, 
human relationships there shall be the best 
opportunity for wholesome good times. 

7 That the purpose in training children 
and young people in the right use of leisure 
ought not to be merely to fill up the idle hours, 
but also to create an active, energetic, happy 
citizenship. 

8 That even though the beginning of a city 
or town recreation program be children’s play- 
grounds, other features ought to be added pro- 
gressively from year to year, until music, 
dramatic activities and discussion of public 
questions, training for more intellectual uses 

of spare time, and other valuable activities 
have been included, so that all ages and all 
kinds.of people may find vital interest. 

9 That every boy and every girl in America 
ought to be trained to know well a certain 
limited number of games for use outdoors and 
indoors, so that there will never be occasion 
for any girl or any boy to say that he cannot 
think of anything to do. 

10 That most boys and girls should be 
taught a few simple songs, so that, if they wish, 
they may sing as they work or play. 

11 That all employed boys and girls should 
have opportunity in their free hours to enjoy 
companionship and wholesome social life. 

12 That through the community recreation 
program every boy and girl should come to 
appreciate the beautiful in life. 

13. That adults, through music, drama, 
games, athletics, social activities, community 
and special day celebrations, should find in 
their common interests the opportunity for a 
common community service. 

14 That every new school built ought to 





have a certain minimum amount of space 
around it provided for the play of the children, 
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15 That nearly every new school building 
ought to have an auditorium, preferably on the 
ground floor, and should be so constructed that 
it is suited for community uses. 

16 That if a suitable meeting place for 
community groups is not available in the 
schools or elsewhere, a community building 
should be provided through community effort. 

17 That each child, under ten years of age, 
living in a city or town, should be given an 
opportunity to play upon a public playground 
without going more than one-quarter mile from 
home. 

18 That every community should provide 
space in sufficient area for the boys of the com- 
munity to play baseball and football. 

19 That every community should provide 
opportunity for the boys and girls to swim in 
summer and, as far as possible, to skate and 
coast in winter. 

20 That every boy (and every girl) ought to 
have an opportunity, either on his own home 
grounds, or on land provided by the muni- 
cipality, to have a small garden where he may 
watch the growth of plants, springing up from 
seeds which he has planted. 

21 That in new real estate developments of 
five acres or more, not less than one-tenth of 
the space should be set aside to be used for 
play, just as part of the land is set aside for 
streets. 


Among the signers are: Herbert Hoover; 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania; E. E. Loomis, President Lehigh 
Valley Railroad; Katherine Lee Bates; Mat- 
thew Woll, Vice-President American Federation 
of Labor; William E. Deever, Mayor of 
Chicago; William Butterworth, President of 
Deere & Co.; Newton D. Baker; Brother 
Thomas, President Manhattan College; Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison; Senator James Couzens; 
Senator David I. Walsh, Carl Bergstrom, Alvin 
Owsley, Sister Raphael, President Trinity 
College; ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden; R. 
Wilbur, President Leland Stanford University; 
Professor Irving Fisher; James R. Angell, 
President Yale University; John Barton 
Payne, Chairman American Red Cross; Wil- 
licm McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago; Harold Swift; Frank L. McVey, 
President University of Kentucky; Joseph Lee, 
President Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America; A. C. Ritchie, Governor of 
Maryland; Dr. J. H. McCurdy, President 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. College; Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of the Harvard Law School; Robert A. 
Woods, ex-President National Conference of 
Social Work; Hugh Frayne, General Organizer 
American Federation of Labor; Worth M. 
Tippy, ex-Secretary Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Mrs. H. P. 
Davidson; Livingston Farrand; Major-Gen- 
eral J. G. Harboard; WwW —_ A. May, President 
May Drug Company; . Lee Trinkle, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia; day E. Griffiths, Justice 
of the Supreme Court, State of Washington; 
M. G. Brittain, Georgia School of Technology; 
William L. Bryan, President Indiana Univer- 
sity; J. H. Main, President Grinnell College; 
Mayor Arthur O. Nelson, St. Paul; Governor 
Arthur M. Hyde, Missouri; David Spruce Hill, 
President State University of New Mexico; 
Senator Earle B. Mayfield; F. S. Harris, 
President Brigham Young University, and 
Judge Irving Lehman. 





It is a terrible fallacy to suppose that it is 
the ticking machine which makes men dis- 
tinguished and successful. For whether it be 
in business or diplomacy or in the professions, 
the man who stands head and shoulders above 
his fellows is the man who possesses over-plus 
of personality. This power is the portion of all 
human things, although multitudes lose it in 
the pressure of an adverse environment or by 
repressive education. If education merely 
packs the brain with facts and does not care for 
“the greatest improvement of the soul,” it fails 
most miserably. 

—Manchester (England) Guardian 


Teachers Agency 


BREWE 431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 
Forty-two Years of Successful Service Tell Our Story 





120% increase in business in the past four years 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Publisher of the Famous BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
FREE ENROLLMENT—Your blank is ready for you. 


Write. 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ 


“In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprrr, Principal High School, Streator, Til. 


Write— PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd... Chicago. 





Western Office: 
911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore, 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ill. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Interstate Teachers Agency, 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. | Remember, this is a recommendation 
agency only. Write for information. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 


EBACHERS WE PLACE YOU BETTER POSITIONS 


Se tame We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
ROCKYIMT) ala, CHERS Photographs made from original 25 ror $1.50 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG Denver. COLo 


CIC TEACHERS 





SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 
800 
Rochester, New York 























CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


211 N. Calvert St. We. place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Jeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


e Our success depends on our service to you. We consider every 
Teachers * one of our members from the standpoint of their professional 
and financial growth. Join us now. Write for blanks. Enrollment free. 


Offices 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Room 402, Chicago, Ul. 
Tabor Opera House Bldg., Denver,Colo. 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


ADAMS - oe URSTON TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
24 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
High class me... known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, Public and 
Private Schools. Established 33 years. Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Apply.”’ 


. of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU i 
Professionai Service finding for trained and experienced teaciners or those just out of college 


or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from school officials and we recommend direct. 
Write for booklet at once. We operatein every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ™sz=tsen2%« 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Needs a large registration of grade teachers. 


























Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years’ college work. ° 





Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in Heart of the 
Rockies. Ideally situated for 
hiking, fishing and horseback 
riding. Home cooking. Ranch 


**No”’ and ‘‘Yes’’ 


Mary Mehitable joined a club. 
“My mind lacks breadth,” said she. 
“T wish to observe the style in dress. 


AM Day 
SPRINGTIME },%,>%| $ 
Catherine Snodgrass. A delightful entertain- 
ment easily performed. Price, postpaid, 50c. 


Catalogue of books on Dances, Games, Pageants, 


7 


eats. Address 


FOREST INN 
Winter Address—Parks, Nebr. 


etc., sent on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 





ESTES PARK, COLO. 





: alaeaiacaaated 


West 45th St. New York 
Women Teachers 
F 


WANTED Ferstmmer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns ? 


* * . . . ill 
i untry’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, wi 
—. ph ay be ~ 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 to $400 A MONTH a 
’ colleg rma! school training, years 0 experi- 
Applicants must rca 25 and 40 years of sae and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education, experience, date when your school closes and number of weeks you can work in 
your first letter. 


Address Dept. P.N. 6, S.J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
SILLS ILLS SIDS ID DIDI DOO OOOO Oooo oor oor" 


SILSSS ASA ASS IS 











TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords 
income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous 
experience required. Write for particulars. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. B53 - 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago 











What one Weeion Representative says: “I 
want you to know how well I like the work, 
and that I’m enjoying every minute of it. 
Ours is a real group, with a wonderful man- 
ager and trainer, who do much toward mak- 
ing the work profitable and pleasant.” 
—Velma K. Beery, Massillon, Ohio 





29 Teachers are Offered 


Special Opportunity to Earn 
Handsome Summer Income! 


Pleasant 
Co-workers 


UE to better business conditions in general, The S. L. Weedon 
Company recently offered to 38 teachers, that many special 
opportunities in very agreeable and highly remunerative work for 
the coming summer. So far we have placed 9 teachers in these 
excellent positions. Somewhere we are going to find the particular 
people that exactly fit the remaining 29 opportunities. 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and 
utmost refinzment, because the work calls for that type of person. 
Each one of the 29 will be appointed an exclusive representative, 
and will be given an exceptional proposition bound to produce a good 
income. In past summers some of our special representatives have 
averaged $1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a great many 
$500.00 or more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or better for 
those who qualify for positions in our permanent organization. 


Celia V. Kenyon, 
Gary, South Dako- 
ta, writes: ‘Your 
Mrs. Chapman is 
always our ready 
assistant and loving 
friend. Mr. Thren- 
hauser is an excel- 
lent manager. These 
two have made my 
time well-spent. Our 
group has had many 
happy times that will 
always be an ins pir- 
ation for us to achieve 
greater things.” 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from the day they 
start to work, and allrailroad fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training 
and constant help, will start those accepted on an exceptional business career along 
school lines. Agreeable associates, of course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. This feature, 
although secondary, should carry weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry we 
will send you a “ High Way to Success,” descriptive of the kind of work, the position, 
and the Company; and a personal letter, telling you whether or not you can fit into 
one of these openings. Remember, we have been in business over 20 years, and 
will place those accepted in positions that not only offer a chance to exchange a 
summer of leisure for one of income and travel but which also may lead to a permanent 
connection. Please state your age,/education and qualifications in reply. With 
only 29 positions of this type open, we suggest an immediate inquiry. Address 
S. L. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 3-C CLEVELAND, OHIO 














I am fond of a cup of tea. 
And it needn’t cost me a single cent 
Beyond the annual fee.” 
And husband said, as she started to go, 
“Whatever they ask you, tell ’em ‘No.’ ” 


So Mary refused to serve on the Board 
Or the Literature Committee. 

She wouldn’t run ’round with a tray at tea, 
Or attend a lunch in the city. 

She wouldn’t sell candy, or act, or sing, 
And the Club said, ‘‘What a pity!” 

And they wrote in their year-books: ‘This 

is a shirk: 
Capable, but she will not work.” 


Ernestine Emily frankly said 
She preferred a movie show, 
But she listened to every lecturer 
Because ’twas polite, you know, 
And when the Club had a festive night 
She was always ready to go. 
And she was popular, you may guess: 
Whatever they asked her, she said, “ Yes!”” 


And Ernestine Emily cut the bread 
For sandwiches many and thin, 
She made her mayonnaise by the quart, 
And they cheered when she brought it in. 
She dressed the stage, and she tended door, 
And remembered your name and kin, 
And when she was on the Board, her smile 
And cheerful spirit made things worth while. 


Improving her mind with a face like stone, 

Mary Mehitable sits alone; 

But if you look at the President’s chair, 

You'll see Ernestine Emily sitting there. 
Bertha H. Hamlet 





His Future Calling 


Most folks, when I yell, think I’m making a 
noise 

For fun; and my gramma says, “ Boys will be 
boys.” 

I’ll tell you a secret—come on, cross your 
heart— 

I don’t yell so loud ’cause I think it is smart, 

Or just ’cause I’m happy. I’m practicing— 
see? 

And when I’m grown up, why, a caller I’ll be, 

I’ll call out the trains. In the station I'll 
stand, 

With megaphone big and a uniform grand, 

And even the deaf folks will hear just as plain 

My call: “All aboard for the X, Y, Z train!” 

—Marjorie Dillon 





Resignation 


I shall not tear the years apart 
That life puts forth upon the tree 
Nor probe each fragrant bud to see 
The wonder of its folded heart. 


But I shall sit the green days through 
While one within that petaled room 
Weaves, with unseen and silent loom, 
Flower scent and leaf and silver dew. 


I shall no longer interpose 

With heat of will or pride of power; 

I shall wait softly for that hour 

When life will blossom with a rose. 
—The Outlook 





Wise Little Toad 


I guess the little toad’s afraid 
He’ll have to go to school! 

For when the garden got so brown, 
And nights were very cool, 


*Way in the ground he hid himself, 
To sleep the winter through; 
But when the birds come back in spring, 
The toad will come back, too. 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 
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IN THE DORMITORY 
Resident students who want to dis~ 
play pictures should use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’ 
The Fine points protect the walls 


10c pkts. Sold Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
3 yr. course. Registered 


SCHOOL OF NURSING by the State of Illinois. 


New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance provided. High school graduates 
only. Send for free Book of Facts. Supermtnet 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


OUR BIG CATALOG FRE 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alitheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 

















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of 

own hand or typewritten 

ters, notices, lessons, etc., in 

ten minutes, quickly and eas- 

ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 

64x10, $3.00; 10x12}4, $4.00. 

Full directions, ink and sponge 

complete. Also the perfect 

Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 

any Duplicator (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 

tee) Self Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


E. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 





CAN FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
[porechoar wane se peaverd, 
WHO HAVE NOT HANDLED BOORS, 
BAKER & TAYLORG 


55 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
— i = 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice, 
Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up and 


drop off. Write for | 
free Booklet giving full 


particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1251 Grove Ave. Woodbridge, N.J. 
p- —_ . —— i rm | 
g ‘ou can vead music like this quickly 


YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 

ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
bout 2c wer day for music ans postage used, 





HOW TO 
BANISH THEM 

















Your Name A$175 VALUE 


f Inlaid inGold 3 





- 
YOUR NAME HERE — 


T Vie. Wal, WRITING INSTRUMENT 
TheNew Improved writes like pencil crith 
INKOGRAPH !\<isiaevaten: ¢ 
blot, scratch, leak, clog or soil hands, Makes 3 or 
rbons. 14 kt. gold point, shaped like fine lead 
encil point. Guaranteed. SEND NO MONEY. 
‘ay postman $1 plus postage. Agents wanted. 
INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc., {79P Centre St.,NewYork 


i Over 100 normal, hi 
Free Tuition by Mail Oyet, O03 past 
ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


Criticism and advice upon manuscripts. Aid in market- 
ing. Book catalogue and explanatory circulars. _ 
*J AMES KNAPP REEVE, Dept. M, Franklin, Ohio. 
(*Former editor “‘The Editor’’) 











The Difference 


Young Billy Bent went out to walk 
About the woods and meadows green 

When May had come with sunny days 
And pretty sights were to be seen. 

But Billy walked with listless eyes, 
He did not hear the gay birds sing— 

And when I asked him what he’d seen, 
He said, “I didn’t see a thing!” 


Young Tommy Trent went out to walk 
Through woods and fields one bright May 
day, 
And saw so many pretty sights, 
It seemed he couldn’t get away! 
He watched the birds a-building nests; 
He saw a golden bumblebee, 
A wee, green lizard on a rock— 
For Tommy’s eyes were made to see! 
—Janet Gargan 





Crumbs to the Birds 


A bird appears a thoughtless thing, 
He’s ever living on the wing, 

And keeps up such a caroling, 

That little else to do but sing 

A man would guess had he, 


No doubt he has his little cares, 
And very hard he often fares; 

The which so patiently he bears, 
That, listening to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may be 


In want of his next meal of seeds? 
I think for that his sweet song pleads, 
If so, his pretty art succeeds. 
I’ll scatter there among the weeds 
All the crumbs I see. 
—Charles and Mary Lamb 





The first man to use electric lights on the 
American stage was Bolossy Kiralfy, a veteran 
theatrical producer, who introduced this man- 
ner of lighting more than fifty years ago in his 
first New York playhouse. He was assisted 
by Thomas Edison, who has among his cher- 
ished possessions a program of that show on 
which appears, “‘ Novel electrical effects by the 
Edison Light Company, under the personal 
direction of Mr. Thomas Edison.” 


Drops of water, asserted by natural scientists 
to be more than ten million years old, preserved 
in quartz, is exhibited in Field Museum, 
Chicago. The water is clear and sparkling in 
its crystal container. It was found imprisoned 
in crystal quartz in rock formations near Bahia, 
Brazil. 





The deepest spot in any ocean has just been 
sounded in the Pacific about fifty miles off the 
Japanese coast. A Japanese warship has re- 
ported the lead sank to a depth of 32,644 feet, 
more than six and one-fourth miles, without 
touching bottom. 


Chang Tso-Lin, the Manchurian war lord, 
has decreed that each of his officers and men 
must memorize the “thousand” Chinese char- 
acters that make the minimum requirement of 
literacy under the new standard of the Chinese 
Republic. 





Dr. A. Von Wilke, of Berlin, declares, in 
an essay concerning international language, 
that English is becoming the language used 
for that purpose. French, which has been used 





in former times, is losing its prominence. 





Send for a Sample Packet 


“WORTH WHILE SEAT WORK” 


Camerateed by Lame © Attmoee 


SILENT READING SEAT WORK—103 Type Studies 





DUTCH 


| INDIAN 
| 


They w ested thes land from the sea, and have 
bush greet walls or dukes to heep « trom over 
few ing the land. 


They heep close watch over the dikes A email 
They do net trade with other people, so they leah grows and grows till the dike breaks, end 
make everything : 


AIDS IN - 

SILENT READING 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 
LANGUAGE, CORRECT SPEECH 


You will find something to correlate with what you 
are now teaching. 


800-A—THE FARM. It teaches the vocabulary of the 
farm—animals, fowls, crops, the garden and orchard work. 
Grades II and III 

800-1I—STORES. About one hundred names of articles 
to be cut and placed under the names of stores where they 
are bought. Grades II and III 
800-2—CLASSIFICATIC IN. This set teaches the names 
of birds, flowers, fruits, trees, vegetables, minerals and 
insects. Grades II and III 

800-C—WORKMEN AND THEIR TOOLS. 
workers of the world and the tools they use. 
and IV 
800-D—OCCUPATIONS. 
what they do. Grades III and IV 

800-3. Teaches the days, the months, seasons, months 
of the seasons, and has material for calendar building. 
Grades II and III 

800-101—THE SEASONS. Twenty-four sentences de- 
scribing the seasons to be placed under the proper head- 
ings. A good silent reading exercise. For II, III and 
IV grades. 
800-4—OF WHAT IS IT MADE? Names of articles to 
be placed under names of materials of which they are 
made. II and III grades. 

800-E—ON 
needs of man. 
For III and IV 
800-F—ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
crease word knowledge. What words remind you of 
home, farm, etc.? For II and III grades. 
800-G—SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 
tences for each grade above the second. 
800-102—ANIMALS. Names of animals omitted in 
sentences, to be filled in from lists of names supplied 
For III and IV grades. 

800-103—TYPE STUDIES. Six paragraphs each on 
Indians, Eskimos, Japanese and Dutch, to be cut and 
placed under headings. An excellent silent reading 
exercise for III and IV grades. 

800-5—WRITTEN LANGUAGE EXERCISE. Omit- 
ted words in poems to be filled in from supplied lists. 


For III and IV grades. 


The 
Grades III 
Twenty-four 


workers and 


THE ROAD TO GEOGRAPHY. The 
Valuable to children beginning geography. 


An exercise to in- 


Forty sen- 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


Drills in the use of correct forms to eliminate the errors 
common in the speech of young people. 

900-1—Six lessons of twenty sentences each. Too, to, 
two; there, their; in, into; them, those; if, whether; 
among, between. 

900-2—Six lessons of twenty sentences each to teach the 
correct forms of pronouns and verbs. I, me; he, him; 
who, whom; whoever, whomever; isn’t, aren’t; don’t, 
doesn’t. 

900-3—Six lessons of twenty sentences each, teaching 
correct forms of sit, set; lie, lay; saw, seen; is, are; off, 
of; different from, different than. 


These sets, by Miss Albinger, Principal of 
Harmon School, Cleveland, consist of heavy 
cardboard, each 9 x 12 inches in size, and well 
printed. 

No. 1 Packet (first 14 subjects) postpaid, 50 cts. 
Correct English Set, postpaid, 50 cts. 
Sample Packet of 17 kinds, postpaid, 60 cts. 


VOCABULARY BUILDING SEAT WORK—E On the Road to Geography 





WHAT ARE THE NEEDS OF MAN? 


OF WHAT DOES HE MAKE HIS SHELTER? 
ree . 

hear hight 
WHAT FOODS ARE GOOD FOR HIM? 


WHAT KINDS OF WORK DOES HE DO 
TO PRODUCE THINGS HE USES? 


COUPON 
Miss Lena C. ALBINGER, 
1789 E. 86 St., Cleveland, O. 


ra & 


WHAT DRINKS 488 








RHYTHM 


2) 


BEAUTY 


| 





Rhythm is the absolutely essential 
element in all physical exercise and 
play. Pulses are set bounding, and 
the body is guided into sane, strong, 
sturdy muscle building—or—through 
the appeal to the imagination—is 
bent and curved into graceful, health- 
ful development. The uneven rhythm 
of counting is deadly dull. Musical 
rhythm wedded to strong melody sets 


an even pace, carries along the ap- 
pec] to the imagination and the sense 
of pleasure, and also supplies the 
urge to active interest through the 
aroused sense of beauty in the mel- 
ody. Children love to work and play 
to MUSIC. Why deprive them of this 
joy? For information on more than 
one hundred folk dances, drills, mi- 
metic play, etc., etc., see the booklet 


**The Victrola in Physical Education, Recreation and Play” 


Educational Department 


:\ Victor Talking Machine Company 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Camden, N. J. 
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THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the First School Year 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


More than forty colored pictures 
School Edition, 65 cents 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 
rocks and kelp live these little people of 
the imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen 
by human children—perhaps because they come 
up on the beach only at night when little boys 
and girls are fast asleep. But the little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book will introduce 
them to children who have just begun to go to 
school and who are sure to fancy their charming 
antics. 

This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 
ing. The simple conversational style makes it 
useful in the oral classes for developing rapid. 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the 
form of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 
him to grasp the thought and re-tell the story in 
his own words. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St,, Chicago 














or tired out 


Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. ' 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 
-49-3-2 




















k ons, sf — 
EXAS, after careful consideration of several 
series of school drawing books, recently 


adopted our new Art Epucation EDITION 
for a period of six years. 


{| Mississippi not only chose PRACTICAL DRAWING 
Books, but also the revised edition of PRACTICAL 
WRITING CourRSE. 


{{ Besides these two late adoptions there are 
numerous states, counties and cities in which 
our texts have been adopted. In fact, PRacTICAL 
DRAwING Books are the most extensively used 
series published in America. 


{ If you are interested in teachable 
Drawing or Writing Courses, or in Gen- 
eral School Supplies and Art Materials, 
write to nearer office for free catalogue, 
or send $2.10 for a complete set (8 books) 
of the Art Education Edition of Practica] 
Drawing Books. 


Practical Drawing Company 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS ~ SCHOOL ART MATERIAL ~ SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan Street 
Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. 

















Do You Teach the Social Sciences? 


Here is a real American Atlas to help you 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 
University of Chicago 


Low-priced enough for class use 
Indispensable for reference 


Among its 300 maps are these: physical, 
political, density-of-population, rainfall, 
temperature, products, relief, geological, 
trade, vegetation, mineral, historical, 
soils, railways, cities-and-their-environs, 
and commerce maps. 


The world is covered but 


America is Featured 


This is the first time this wealth of 
material is offered in a low-priced Ameri- 
can Atlas. It permits bringing before 
the students’ eyes in accurately drawn, 
beautifully colored authentic maps, a 
wealth of geographic, historic, economic, 
and social material. 


Write for circular 


Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO 
(Dept. C-113) 


San Francisco 




















